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ABSTRACT 

This book offers tutors in adult, further, and higher 
education materials for diagnosing students with specific learning 
disabilities (dyslexia). It provides information for setting up an 
appropriate individualized teaching program and making 
recommendations for supporting such students. Materials and methods 
can be used with students from basic literacy to advanced levels. An 
introduction describes the diagnostic methodology. Chapter 1 is a 
guide to diagnostic assessment. Chapter 2 is a guide to the use of 
the diagnostic interview. Chapter 3 focuses on the analysis of the 
student »s reading. Topics include selecting a reading passage, miscue 
analysis, reading style analysis, comprehension, and single work and 
nonword testing. Chapter 4 discusses spelling error analysis. Chapter 
5 considers writing analysis and provides a guide to identifying the 
kinds of difficulties that may contribute to a diagnosis of specific 
learning difficulties. Chapter 6 addresses drawing conclusions. 
Chapter 7 offers an overview of specific learning difficulties. 
Chapter 8 focuses on writing the diagnostic report and making 
recommendations. Chapter 9 discusses how to explain the diagnosis and 
dyslexia to the student. Appendixes include an article entitled "The 
Reading Process," Fogg's Test of Readability, reading selections, 
word lists, spelling dictations, and advanced spelling list. (YLB) 
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Introduction 



The purpose of this book is lo offer tutors in adult, further and higher education 
muierials for diagnosing students with specific learning difficulties (dyslexia ), and thus 
to provide information for setting up an appropriate individualised leaching 
programme and making recommendations for supporting such students. 

Spccijlc kwviuo Jifluvliics is the term most commonK' accepted by educationalists 
and is used in Education Acts. 

Dyslexia is more commonl\' used within medical or neurological contexts as well as 
colloquially; whereas specific learning difficulties is only used in an educational 
context. Dyslexia is also classified as a disability by the Department of Hmploynient, 

In this book both terms are used interchangeably to refer to written language 
processing difficulties affecting visual, auditory and/or motor processing in reading, 
writing and spelling. 

The materials and methods of the b(K)k can be used with students from basic literacy 
level U) ad\'anced lewl. 

Materials for diagnosing beginning or non-readers and writers are not included, 
although an interview with the student may give the tutor an indkaiion of the kinds of 
difficulties the student is ha\'ing. Vor non-readers and writers a period of tuition is 
usually advisable, whereby the tutor can obserw the student's learning and through 
practice and discussion with the student, identify areas of weakness and strength. 
Other materials and approaches may be used with beginners for diagnostic purposes 
but these are beyond the scope of this book. 

The Aims of Diagnosis 

An educational diagnosis is an integral part of determining a student's educational 
needs. .Wany adults and \'oung people in further and adult education have never had 
their specific difficulties diagnosed at school and have therefore absorbed confused 
and conliising messages about their ability to learn. To become successful learners, 
therelore, they need to imderstand iheir dil'ficulties and the implication of these Ibr 
learning. 

Tutors and lecturers also may be confused by the dyslexic student whose consistent 
underachievement seems due lo what may look like la/Jness, carelessness or inability 
10 handle course content. Understanding a studeni\ specific difficulties and how these 
may affect the student\ classroom performance can enable the tutor or lecturer to 
adopt leaching methods and strategies to help the dvslexic student to succeed. 



Kxaminalion boards, higher education insiiiuiions and professional bodies make 
various provision for students with specific learning difficulties, primarily of extra 
lime and sympathetic consideration for spelling, handwriting and written expression 
difficulties. Consideration for spelling and writing difficulties is not given in Knglish, 
however. 

GCSK and A level boards require a report from an educational psychologist but an 
educational psychologist's accompanying letter with a trained learning support tutor's 
report is sometimes acceptable*. A trained support tuiof s vcpon is usually accepted 
for internal examinations such as BTKC. Other bodies will often accept a support 
tutor's rcpon if it is thorough and detailed. 

Methodology 

The diagnostic methodolog\* is based on the best good practice offered by current 
thinking and knowledge. Standardised tests are not used as they are rarely 
standardised beyond the age of 17 or 18 and so are not reliable for adults. Nor are 
reading and spelling ages used as they are demeaning and humiliating to students and 
give little indication as to the kind of difficulty and its cjfccts on the student's reading, 
writing and spelling. 

Consequently, the methodology aims for a c}iudiuuivc analysis of difficuliies, rather 
than a quantitative one. Not only does this give more information about the student's 
difficulties, but it is more appropriate to the muiov of specific learning difficulties, 
which are both iudividual and persistent at all Icvck of literacy. Thus, students in 
higher education may continue to reveal such difficulties although they can cope with 
advanced reading and writing demands when given ample time and helped to develop 
appropriate strategies for study. 

The methodology' includes: 

• an in-depth inter\-iew including a learning historx* and profile of areas of difficulty 

• a miscue analysis of reading, including reading style and comprehension and 
reinforced by single word testing 

• a spelling error analysis from a diagnostic dictation 

• an analysis of a piece of free writing. 

It is advisable that a student receive a period of appropriate tuition before the 
diagnosis; and if necessar\\ a period of time working with the student to observe the 
student's difficulties and learning style afier the diagnosis may clarify the nature of the 
difficulties. 

Although guidelines are given for using materials in this bookj a period of 
training is recommended for making full and accurate use of these materials. 

• A MippKin iuu»r seeking \o ji.nn NpocuH cvmiinaiion pnt\ isum Un Mudt'iiis v\iih s|valk Icdrnini: diUkiiliK-s sluuild 
K- thoRuighlv I rained in ilw ihi'i»r\ o\ Icarnmi: dirHailik'^ and mdhitdolni;\ i»i diajimiMs and icachint: 
approachi-s. 
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Guide to Diagnostic Assessment 



The aims of ihc diagnosiic asscssmcni arc to dcierminc: 

1 . W'hcihcr or noi ihc siudcni's difficuliics arc specific learning difficulties (dyslexia) 
in their nature. 

2. The student's strengths and weaknesses iauditor\\ visual, motor). 

3. How these are manifested in reading, writing, spelling and attendant problems. 

4. Recommendations for helping the student. 

The pwccJurc involves an in-depth inteniew, a miscue analysis of reading, including 
reading style and comprehension, an analysis of a piece of free writing and spelling 
dictation. 

Prcpiiraiiou for the assessment includes establishing reasons for the referral and 
preparing the student for the diagnosis. 

Reasons for the referral should be explored with the referring tutor or other 
referring person to determine the appropriateness of the referral. Obsen-aiions by 
experienced teachers can be ver\' instructive, and can be useful later if they are 
involved in subsequent teaching. Indicators of the likelihood of a specific learning 
difficulty include a discrepancy between students' evident oral abilities and their 
written language performance, the persistence of difficulties in acquiring the skills of 
reading, writing and/or spelling and other patterns of difficulty in learning which 
might suggest language processing problems. 

The student should be well prepared for the diagnosis so it is important that the 
person referring explains the purpose of the diagnosis and the reasons for it. It can be 
distressing if the student is not clear about the purpose and reasons for the diagnosis. 
The student should be a /i/// parlicipaut in the entire process. 

I'he tutor doing the diagnosis should explain to the student exactly what the 
procedure consists of and talk through any anxieties or uncertainties the student may 
have, for example about reading aloud. It is also useful if the student is asked to bring 
a piece of writing done without the use of a diclionar\' and, if appropriate, a piece of 
writing done as a course assignment. 



2 j The Diapostic Interview 



An in-dcplh inicrvicw forms ihc basis of ihc diagnosis. Adulis can often give detailed 
descriptions of their difficulties, such as memorising, sequencing and fine motor co- 
ordination. This makes it unnecessary' to gi\'e batteries of tests. 

Obser\'ations of the student's use of language and expression can also inform the 
diagnosis; for example, word retrie\'al problems or difficulties pronouncing 
polysyllabic words may be evident. 

The following is a guide to the use of the inter\'iew pro forma. 

a) Current Infonnation 

Ask the student to write her name and address and obserw writing style and anv 
difficulties. 

Ask about previous courses to determine whether the student has been making 
efforts for some years to develop written language proficiency. 

Ask about educational aims to get a picture of the student's goals so the results of the 
diagnosis can be discussed in light of these. 

Ask about student's and teachers' attitudes - i.e. how do the\' perceive the problem? 
What sort of comments do teachers make or have they made in the past? This often 
reveals labelling which the student has internalized, e.g. 1 was h/xfl didn't tr\' hard 
enough\ when in fact the student may have put in a great deal of effort. 

b) Schooling 

liarly problems with reading and/or spelling olien indicate the long-term nature and 
persistence of problems. Some students started off reading all right^ but fell behind at 
a later stage. Whether or not they had extra help and whether it did in fact help can 
point to the need for diffimu strategies and spccialis! help related t(^ specific difficulties 
(which they may not have receiwd 

c) Background/History 

Establish the histor\' of the student's language leartiing: 

• What other factors ctuild explain current problems? 

• If the student is bilingual or multilinguaK were there any problems in the first 
language? Was the student literate in the first language, and to what level? 



Kxpcricncc wiih adults often reveals thai there may well be other factors in the 
sludeni's background to which her difficulties have always been ascribed, and to 
which the student too has always ascribed them. However this does not mean that 
language processing difficulties are not also present and underachievement can 
sometimes be due to unidentified specific learning difficulties. 

Establish any physical impairment of eyes, ears, speech, language or motor co- 
ordination, now or as a child. Look for: 

• glue ear or frequent ear infections or colds from ages 3-7 

• Mazy eye' or squint, or histor\' of eye-patching 

• speech problems or 'late talker' 

• problems learning to tie shoelaces or catching a ball. 

A historx' of any of these can suggest the establishment of confused or inefficient 
perceptual or motor processing even if the physical problem no longer exists. 

Dyslexia seems \v be hereditar\' so often members of the family have similar 
difficulties with reading, spelling, memorising, etc. 

Other signs can be an at-risk or difficult birth, or a historx* of respirator}* or 
neurological prolems. 

d) Lang^iage/Iistening Behaviours 

Fstablish undue difficulty with auditor\' or auditor\'-motor processing skills. 

WonI ycniczvl is impc)rtant; slowness in 'naming' or Minding' words seems to be a 
common factor among many dyslexic people. 

Give examples of multisyllabic words to pronounce, e g. preliminary, anemone, 
contemporaneous. * 

e) Student's Description of Reading 

First identify the student's reading level by finding out what she reads: e.g. 
newspapers - which ones and which bits, magazines, stories, nowls, course ov work 
related texts. Does she read a lot or ver\' little? 

Tr\' to get a sense from the student's experience of reading whether any difficulty is 
one of comprehension, slowness, tracking the print, visual stress or recognising 
words, which may indicate a visual processing difficulty; or whether it is more a 
problem of poor decoding or phonetic attack, which may suggest auditor}' processing 
difficulties, h is also useful to exph^re students' approaches to reading: e.g. do they 
need dim light or a quiet place, but also d(^ they tr\' to sound out words or guess from 
context? 
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f) Student's Description of Spellmg and Writing Problems 



Again, tr\' to determine the appropriate level of writing and spelling; often in dyslexic 
adults there is a considerable discrepancy between reading level and spelling level . Tr\' 
to get a sense of the student's experience of writing and understanding of the writing 
process. Most dyslexic students experience grea^ ^-J^fficuliy getting ideas onto paper, 
finding the 'right' words and organising their io^^v 

Inconsistency is an important clue (like electrical impulses which sometimes 
connect and sometimes do not). 

Inability to proof read can suggest a poor visual memor\* of a word against which lo 
match an attempt. 



g) Maths 

This is included lo give a full picture: some dyslexic students are good al maths, others 
have difficulty with memorising tables or formulae, transposing figures, arithmetic 
inaccuracies. They may have especial difficulties with aspects of maths which require 
many steps or place a hca\y load on the short-term memor\', e.g. long division or 
algebra. Some do impressive and creative calculations to compensate for a poor 
memor\' for number facts. 



h) MemorisationalDifficQlties 

Memorisation difficulties particularly relate to sequences such as the alphabet and 
months of the year; students may have had trouble in the past, or still have problems. 
Often, if ihey have learned the alphabet they cannot tell where a letter is in the 
sequence without going back to the beginning. Look lo see if they are particularly 
dependent on meaning and cannot learn by rote. 

Sometimes students arc not fully aware of their memorisational difficulties or 
difliculiies with sequence, so in such a case it can be useful to ask them to show you; 
for example to recite the alphabet or months of the year, lo ask what letter comi*^ -^fter 
'n\ to recite the 7 x table or to repeal a sequence of three or four numbers fonvards and 
then backwards. 

It also helps to find out what techniques they do use if they want lo remember 
something (e.g. something for their course) - is it more visual, auditor^', motor? The 
may also use more 'right brain' strategies, such as imager\' or rhythm. Assess if they 
seem lo have lo work particularly hard al this. Storing, retrieving and coordinating 
facts and information are usually problematic. 

Students may be pleased to have achieved success in some of ihese areas: k)ok for 
whether they had widuc difficulty in doing so. 




i) Spatial/Temporal 



This section contains specific cues to get students to reflect on the nature ot any spatial 
and/or temporal difficulties. These are used to corroborate other findings. Students 
may give their own examples which it is helpful to note verbatim. 

Difficulty following directions can indicate short-term auditor^' memor\' problems 
and difficulties with sequences. It may be useful to give a hypothetical example. 
Giving the student instructions such as 'point to my right ear with your left hand' can 
sometimes reveal difficulties. 

Difficulty learning to tell the time may indicate a temporal problem or may be a 
directional one of transposing the clock face. Some students find they still have these 
difficulties and can or.ly use a digital watch. 

Even if a student has mastered these difficulties nov>-, look for indications of whether 
it was a struggle to do so. 



j) Visual-Motor 

Look for evidence of motor co-ordination problems. These may be ver\* fine motor co- 
ordination problems, sometimes only exhibited in written language. Also, note any 
description by the student which suggests confused motor control or lack of motor 
integration, e.g. the student intends to write one word but finds his or her hand writing 
another, 'hand adds or writes letters with a mind of its own\ hand tires easily, student 
has to press hard to control pen or think about forming the letters. Also obser\-e the 
way the student holds the pen and paper while writing to note any extreme degree of 
rotation or peculiarity of pen grip. 



SPECIFIC LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 
Diagnostic Interview 

Student's Name: Date: 

Address: 



Telephone: Age (if relevant): 

College/Institution: 

Contact: 

Course/Work Information: 

Considerations requested: 

□ examinations □ extra time 

□ sympathetic consideration □ extratimeinassignments 

□ other (specify) 

Other college/educational experiences since leaving school: 



Educational aims of student: 



Attitude of teachers: 



Attitude of student/self-assessment of difficulties: 



Schooling-primary 

□ problems learning to read 

□ second language interference 

Comments: 



□ received extra help 

□ disruptions/missed school 
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Schooling-secondary 




□ problems recognised by school 


□ exams passed/grades 


□ extra help 


□ consideration given 


□ exams attempted (particularly English) 




Comments: 




Bdckground/history 




□ ear infections/'glue ear' (primary school) 

□ vision problems: squint/lazy eye/other 

□ motor coordination problems (e.g. tying 
shoelaces/catching a ball or 'clumsy child' 
syndrome) 


□ speech or language difficulties/'late 
talker' 

□ other members of family have similar 
difficulties 

□ any serious health problems, 
e.g. respiratoty, neurological 


Comments: 




Language/listening behaviours 




□ trouble listening 


□ word retrieval problems 


□ trouble concentrating with background 
noise 


□ problems with listening and taking notes 
simultaneously 


□ pronunciation difficulties, especially with 
multi-syuabic words 




Comments: 




Reading 




Approximate level: 




□ needs to re-read frequently 


□ oral reading difficulties 


□ comprehension difficulties 


□ problems tracking print 


□ word recognition problems 


D Drint'dances' blurs or irritates eves 


□ decoding problems 




Approaches used by student: 




Comments: 
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Writing and Spelling 




npprUAlllIalc level. 

□ difficulty getting ideas down on paper 


□ problems with grammar/sentence 
structure/punctuation 


□ word retrieval problems 


□ problems with organisation and planning 


Planning strategies used: 




□ 'good' days and 'bad' days 


□ difficulties discrimlnating/'holding' 


□ difficulties remembering what 
words look like 


sounds 


General spelling approaches used by student: 




Comments: 




IVIClUld 




□ difficulties memorizing times tables 


□ difficulties with long division/algebra, etc 


□ difficulties memorizing basic number 
facts 


□ other (ijpecify): 


□ general proficiency 




General approach: 




Comments: 




Memorisational difficulties 




□ alphabet 


□ en'atic memory 


□ months/days/seasons 


□ names, dates, factual information 


□ telephone numbers 


□ other (specify) 


Strategies used: 




Comments: 
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Spatial/temporal 




□ difficulties learning to tell time 


□ map reading difficulties 


□ left/right confusions 


□ difficulties following oral directions 


□ gets lost easily 


□ other (specify) 


Comments: 




Visual-motor 




□ copying difficulties 


□ difficulties controlling pen 


□ letter reversals 


□ in'egular or awkward letter constaiction 


□ unusual paper position 


□ problems with writing what's intended/ 


□ unusual pen gnp 


much crossing out, etc 


□ left-handed 


□ hand gets tired after short period of writing 


Other information: 





Readkg 



The second stage of the diagnostic assessment after the inter\'ie\v is to analyse the 
student's reading through a miscue analysis of oral reading, followed by the student's 
retelling of the passage and specific comprehension questions. Single words and non- 
words may also be given to the student to read in order to inform the analysis. 

The aim of the analysis is to determine the nature and extent of the student's 
difficulties with reading. However, in order to do this, it is important that the tutor be 
clear about the nature of the reading process and the way in which proficient readers 
read. Many theories and assumptions about reading abound and can influence the 
tutor's perception of the reader's difficulties. For example, a student who relies heavily 
on context to work out words but has good comprehension may be perceived as having 
no reading problems. On closer look, however, such a student may be struggling with 
unfamiliar words, and may be unable to tackle words out of context. Having to rely on 
context is a handicap, not a sign of a competent reader; the latter can rapidly read 
single words in any context, even the most unexpected. 

On the other hand, readers may read a passage with little or no apparent difficulty 
and agaiii be perceived as having no reading problems. Whereas, if comprehension is 
then tested, some students may be seen to have understood little of what they read. 

For a full discussion of the reading process and how dyslexia may affect readers, see 
The Reading Process' in the Appendix. 



SELECTING A REiU)ING PASSAGE 

In selecting a reading passage it is nccessar\' to select a passage at the right level in order 
both to generate errors and to assess students' reading skills in relation to the demands 
of their jobs or courses. 

Through the inter\'iew, the tutor should find out what sort of reading the student 
dcK*s both for pleasure and for work or study in order to tr\' to assess the student's level . 
A passage can be selected from course work but should be an unfamiliar passage and 
should be long and complex enough to reveal any comprehension problems. It should 
also be difficult enough to reveal the student's strategies for dealing with unknown 
words and accessing and monitoring meaning. 

It can be useful to do a readabilit}' analysis of the passage using Fogg or Smog or any 
similar methcxl. The Fogg readability formula is included here. There are many 
criticisms of readability methods but they can be helpful as a guide to the level of 
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reading material. It is important, however, to use the ^reading age' from such an 
analysis only as a guide to the difficulty of the passage and not as a reading age for the 
student. 

One of the problems with assessing the reading of a more advanced student is that 
the student's difficulties may not show up with a passage which is relatively easy, 
whereas significant problems may occur with a more difficult passage. If students are 
struggling with the reading on a course, it is important to identify the kind of problems 
they will encounter in the course of study. 

However, the passage should not be so difficult for the student that she cannot 
recognise or work out enough words to make sense of the passage; if the struggle seems 
too great, tr\' an easier passage! This book contains a selection of reading passages at 
different le\ els which may be used or may act as examples regarding length and level 
of difficulty for choosing your own. 



Aliscue Analysis is a tool for looking closely at the types of strategies a reader uses as 
she reads. It was devised by an American educationalist, Kenneth Gcxxlman, and is 
based upon psycholinguistic theor\\ Its aim is to obser\'e how well the reader processes 
visual material in the search for meaning and how fluent, regardless of the reading 
levcL her reading is. 

'G(H)dman coined the word '^miscuc'' in the I960's to describe any departure the 
reader makes from the actual words of the text . . . Goodman's purpose in coining this 
term '*miscue'' was twofold:- First, he wanted to get away from the notion that ever\- 
departure from the words of the text is necessarily bad, something to be considered an 
error. Second, he wanted to emphasize how such departures from the text indicated 
which languiic,-; cue systems the reader is using and not using, at least at the particular 
moment; the pattern of miscues thus suggests the reader's strengths as well as 
weaknesses ..." (Weaver, 1988). 

The aim of miscue analysis is to examine miscues 'from a point of view of how close 
they are to what had been expected' in order to identify *the pattern of a reader's 
strengths and weaknesses. These patterns may reveal linguistic or conceptual 
weaknesses' ... or may show how a reader who 'repeats words and phrases, miscues 
and corrects, is deeply and actively processing printed material for meaning.' {The 
Aims of Aliscue Analysis', source unknown). 

The Cueing Systems 

There are three major cueing systems which the reader can use in reading a text: 

Grapho/phonic cues: Icturhoimd cues, i.e. visual analysis of letter patterns/the 
correspondences between letters (graphemes) and sounds (phonemes). 



MSCtJEMALYSIS 





Semantic cues: meaning cues from each sentence, both fonvard and backward, and 
from the whole as the reader progresses. 

Syntactic cues: grammatical cues including word order, grammatical endings, 
function words and sentence structure. 



1. The Grapho/phonic System 

The grapho/phonic system may be seen as two subsystems: one of \'isual whole word 
recognition or analysis of visual patterns and the other of the correspondence between 
letters and sounds. Although Goodman, Frank Smith and others in the 1960's and 
1970's put forward the theor\' that the skilled reader uses a minimum of visual cues, 
only enough to predict a word, recent research suggests that the skilled reader reads 
pnmanly from rapid word recognition based on rapid \'isual analysis with reference to 
an internal lexicon. The phonic or ^sounding out' route is used by the skilled reader 
primarily when confronted with an unfamiliar word. 

The learner reader may go through a phase of relying on the phonic route to 'crack 
the code' but by the reading age of eight, receptiveness to visual cues is dominating the 
reading process (Marie (^lay, 1985). Over-reliance on the phonic route may suggest 
difiiculties in recognising familiar words. If the student is not monitoring for meaning 
and is making nonsense or non-word miscues, then she is over-relying on the grapho/ 
phonic system. 

On the other hand, if the miscues show p(X)r visual or phonic resemblance, then the 
student may have a weakness in the grapho/phonic system. Often students are able to 
use initial letters but show a weakness in decoding or recognising endings or middles. 
Such students will often have to compensate by relying more on semantic and syntactic 
cues. 



2. The Semantic System 

This system provides information about the appropriateness of meaning given by the 
context of a wcrd. For example, the sentence 'They refurnished their house' read as 
They refurnished their home' would show that the reader has kept the meaning 
largely intact. However, the sentence read as 'They refurnished their horse' shows a 
weakness in the use of the semantic system. The skilled reader moniiors for meaning 
both reading ahead and reading back. For example in the following sentences, *She 
wanted to sell her house. She hoped someone would be happy living in it,' a 
substitution of 'horse' for 'house' makes sense for the lirsi sentence but not when you 
add the second. A reader who makes such miscues is not reading ahead to monitor 
meaning. 
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3. The Syntactic System 



This system provides informaiion about grammatical appropriateness. Language is 
rule-governed, and intuitive knowledge of grammatical structures and conventions is 
part of knowing a language. Grammatical structures limit the possible choices a reader 
can make. A reader who is not a native English speaker or who has certain types of 
linguistic weaknesses may not be able to use this system fully. On the other hand they 
may adapt what they read to their *own' grammar. For instance, a typical Londoner 
might read AVe were all at the pub last night' as *\Ve urn all at the pub last night'. This 
adapting of grammar or vocabular\' is part of what a skilled reader does in getting 
meaning from a text and does not show poor use of the syntactic system. An example 
of poor use of this system would be reading the sentence. *His eyes were small and 
deep set' as *His eyes were small and deep sir. 



Procedure 

Miscue Analysis is not a icsi but a way of obtaining an overall picture of the student's 
strengths and weaknesses in reading. It should be shared with the student so that the 
student fully understands its purpose and how it can lead to more effective strategies 
for learning and teaching by identifying the student's strengths and weaknesses. 

Select a passage for the student to read aloud. It should be slightly above the 
student's reading le\'eK of mcxlerate difficulty. It should generate 20-25 miscues to 
reveal a pattern of difficulty. Photocopy the passage for yourself to mark up. Taping 
the student is helpful as it means that you can mark up the passage later and can 
concentrate on obser\'ing the reader, but with experience you may not need to use a 
tape. 

I:xplain to the student why you need to hear her read aloud, so that you can see how 
she reads and what kind of difficulties she is having. 

Suggest that the student look over the passage first and begin reading when ready. 
Tell the student to read for meaning as you will ask her to tell you ah)ut what she read. 
Tell the student not to worr\' about difficulties and to feel free to pause, read bits over 
and make guesses, but that you will not help because you want to see how she works 
the words out herself. 

After the student has finished reading, remove the text and ask the student to tell 
you what it was about in as much detail as she can remember. Record this verbatim. 
In)lk)vv with some questions about significant details from the passage. 

If the student is an advanced reader, she may not make enough errors. In ihis case 
an analysis of comprehension and reading style may be adequate to identify the 
student's strengths and weaknesses. However, it may also be useful to lest the student 
with single word lists of regular and irregular words and non-words. 
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Marking System 



Errors can be recorded in different ways, but the following chart includes the most 
useful symbols. (Chart adapted from M. Walsh, June 1979). 



Miscue 


Symbol 




Non-response 


_work _ 


Use a broken line to indicate an inability or 
refusal to attempt a word. 


Substitution 




Write substituted word above appropriate part 
oftext. 


Insertion 


for ^ work 


Inril^fltP hv in^^Prtinn <^inn 3nri iwritp in<;prtpr{ 
II lui^^aic uy II loci tiui 1 oivji i, ai lu wi ii loci icu 

word above. 


Omission 


^^work) 


Circle word, words or parts of words omitted. 


Repetition 


work 


Underline words repeated. 


Connection 


work 


Place a small © beside corrected 
word. formlscorrection. 


Reversal 


workX^hard 
"oVjL 


Symbol that shows which parts of letters, 
words, phrases, or clauses have been 
interchanged. 


Hesitation 


work / hard 
work II hard 


Hesitation between two v/ords. 
Extra long hesitation. 



Ii is also useful lo use © for language variety lor a niiseue which is the result of the 
reader using non-Standard l*nglish grammar. 

In recording non-word substitutions, spelling should rellect grapho/phonic cues 
that the reader is using, l-'or example, if a reader reads ^phenomena' as fu-hon-ma, ii 
should be spelled above the original as 'phuhonma' to show that the reader is using the 
'ph' as a cue. 

You should note repetitions and self corrections as these are signs of monitoring 
meaning. You should also note hesitations and other aspects of reading style (see 
'Reading Style' section i. 
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Analysing Miscues 



The following coding system is adapted from Goodman and has been modified to aid 
accurate assessment of reading difficuhies. 



We code + for effective use of a cueing system 
>/ for partial use of a cueing system 
0 for little or no use of a cueing system 

Each aror is coded for all llnce awing systms. 



1, The Grapho/phonic System 

How much does the miscue look like what was expected? 
How much does the miscue sound like what was expected? 

In most adult readers, beyond the basic literacy stage, the look of a word should 
predominate and for advanced readers the phonic aspect should be minimal. 
However, we code both columns to help obserw if the student is using the immediate 
visual route or the mediated phonic route. In most cases these will be similar or the 
stronger system will be revealed by close analysis. 

In)r example: 'heard' for 'head' would show a + for the graphic or visual cue 
but a y for the phonic or sounding out, showing the reader 
reh'ing on visual whole word recognition. 

On the other hand: 'ajest' for 'aghast* would show a + for the phonic and a \/ for the 
visual system . I lere the reader is relying on 'sounding out' rather 
than visual recognition, 

(Irapho/phonic similarity is high ( + i if most ol'the word (beginning, middle and end i 
has a high graphic similarity and/or has been decoded with a fair amount of accuracy. 
Xon-word substitutions tend to show an over-reliance on phonic cues. To identiiV 
high graphic similarity it is useful to obser\'e your own miscues when \'ou read, as a 
rule of thumb. 

Grapho/phonic similarit\' is partial f>/ 1 if the miscue has some graphic similarity 
and/or some part or parts of the word have been accurately decoded. 

If there is little or no similarity' or accurate decoding, then the reader shows no 
grapho/phonic strength 'o^. 
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Some examples of miscue with high grapho/phonic similarity: 
Text 
waist 

straightened 
owing 
promptings 
acclimatization 
detriment 



Miscue 


Visual 


Pbomc 


wrist 


+ 


/ 


strengthened 


+ 


/ 


owning 


+ 


v/ 


promotings 


+ 




acclimatation 




+ 


determent 


+ 


+ 



Examples of miscues with partial grapho/phonic similarity: 




Text 


Miscue 


Visual 


Plionic 


present 


patient 






fortitude 


fortunate 


V 


/ 


sedately 


sadly 


V 




acclimatization 


accumulation 


V 


/ 


opposite 


ossopit 


/ 






Examples of miscues with little or no grapho/phonic similarity: 




Text 


Miscue 


Visual 


Phonic 


present 


perched 


0 


0 


almost 


awfully 


0 


0 


aghast 


gasingly 


0 


0 


usual 


surface 


0 


0 


flickering 


blinking 


0 


0 


2. The Semantic System 



Is the miscue acceptable in relation to the meaning that the context gives a word? 

vSemantic strength is high when the original meaning of the sentence is relativ ely 
unchanged . Most miscues will modify the meaning to some extent , but they are highly 
acceptable i+) when they are close to the author's intent within the context of the 
whole passage. 
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Scpianlic strength is partial ( / ) when the miscue is appropriate within a single 
sentence or part of a sentence but not within the total context, as in the example of 
horse/house given earlier. 

If there is no evidence of semantic acceptability, the miscue is coded as io). 



Some examples of miscues with high semantic acceptabilit\' (+): 


Text 


Miscue 


Yiokmf explosions) 


volcanic 


disrupu\x (adolcscauj 


destructive 


( Hi myj smoke 


cigarette 


(seenicdlo) ^^^or(i 


offer 


(him much pleasure) 





Examples of partial semantic acceptability^ (/): 


Text 


Afiscue 


( The ill effects of allilude on (he 




climkrmayal least he) retarded 


regarded 


( by a careful regime of . . 




( up on the rooftlw) pigeons 


penguins 


(zeere gathered) 




(The stor\^ has been describing 


and goes on to describe tropical creatures in a 


tropical setting). 



Examples of poor semantic acceptability (o): 


Text 


Miscue 


( Up on the roi^fihe) pigeons 


pigments 


(weregathcivd) 




(his) owner 


over 


(sent him to Umdon 'Zoo as ai present 


parent 


Xon- words are always coded (o). 
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3. Syntactic System 

Docs the miscuc work grammalically in the conlcxl of the senicncc? 

Miscues arc syniaciically either appropriate ( + ) or not appropriate (o), so there is 
no partial strength. 



Examples of miscues which show syntactic strength (+): 


Text 


Miscue 


( scfid him as a) present 


patient 


(he had huge) divms 


hands 


( if he had) straightened ( up) 


stretched 


inWy (imlure) 


finally 


To be coded as a (+), a miscue must be a real word. 



Examples which show syntactic weakness (o): 
Text Miscue 
( was quite) devoid ( of hair) devote 
(both) sides (of his face) besides 
(zvando'ed about) aimlessly airless 
( a) glitter f of ironic laughter) greater 



Language variety (v) miscues which are appropriate to the student's spoken grammar 
should be coded as (+ ). For example, a Caribbean Creole speaker might read: 
uxe© 

'Just about ever\'body likes to dance/ 

Insertions and omissions can be coded to show syntactic and and semantic strengths 
and weaknesses. 

\h^x example: 

'I was taken into a classroom with lots of other (Hule) boys and girls . . 

and: 

'I was never quite sure whether^ telegraph-poles were ver\- strong . . 
Both show semantic and syntactic acceptability; whereas. 

\Somelimes he left (after) a few days', 
changes the meaning and is syntactically weak. 

•Q 



Corrections 



(A)rreciions should be noicd in ihe final column wiih a lick. They indicate ihai the 
siudeni is monitoring mea». ng and should be considered as pan of ihe siudenfs 
reading style. 

Final Points: 

1 . You are Itx^king for an (^:v;'t/// f^anov. 

2. This is a tool for obscmuion - you need to get experience of using it and it won't give 
you all the answers. 

3. Students may be lucousisicm in using cueing systems. 

4. You need to check comprchcusioii (orally i, through; 

- a summar\' to show spontaneous recall and sequencing 

- questions which show ability to make inferences from the text as well as give 
literal answers. 

5. It is ver\- impiutanl to observe rcadiui^ style (e,g, word for word, jerk\\ ignoring 
punctuation or lots of hesitations and repetitions, etc k 

Students with 'visual; word recognition problems often rely on a phonic approach and 
will make non-word substitutions, frequently showing semantic weaknesses. They 
often ignore punctuation, read jerkily and may miss out words or lose their place. 
They also show few signs of monitoring comprehension (e,g, repetitions and 
corrections) and their comprehension is frequently vague because all their 
concentration is going into tr\ing to recognise or *vork out the words. 

Students with pxx^r auditoiy,' phonic skills may read with gcxxl understanding but 
will often struggle with words they don't know, rely heavily on context and substitute 
whole words which show attempts to make sense, The\' usually make frequent 
repetitions and often self-correct. In spite of their difficulties, their comprehension is 
frequently g(xxl with spontaneous recall of significant details, 

Refeiences 

Tfw Aum of MihVl Analy^}}^ source unknt)un . 

.Marie (Hay, 7 '/it /:</r/v/)(/ti/j.»/M'/7^i(/i/»/i,'/)i//:ii////< >, U>S5, .^rJ cJm<m . 
.\ndrc\^ \\\\\^J<itklm-. W win^imil IMixu, l-.rlbaum. IW. 

Ydia S\ < i(KHjman and Oarulyn Burke, Ruidini: Misaw hivnmy Munihil: PtvuJun- hr DhuiJUf^h iirui 
}::\ilihiium. 197:. 

1-rank Smiih, ^//t/t^^/t/^/J!//l;/\^(/JJ/^-. lirlbaiim. 1*^71, I'Cs, 19S2. 

Philip 'I'. Smith. 'Dii thpttu ni d Ruitlma. Tk Aniuhuitmoi udnpiuiVi Skill'. i?i I AVimiHi Xiiuhuum. cd 
Paul Mdchcrand .\\i(.hael (iarman. (l;jmbridgc L*ni\crMl\ Press. 19.S6. 
.Maruard W'aKh. Mi iiu .l«4//\^^. M.l New slclicr No. 5 , June V^'^f 
.Margan i Snoulins:. /)\ \it/. .\ (.".'c^n/Kt Ih'iihipvh fiuil PoKputiii, 19S7 
(lonsiaivc W eaver. Rtiulmi' ^^ inui PrtiJUt . Meinmann. l^^ss. 



V 
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CHUMLEY 

Chumley was a ful|^grown]|chimpanzee. his owner, ^^..Dismct 
Officer , was /finding the ape's large size rather awkward, and he 
wanted to send him to London Zoo as a present, so that he could 
visit the animal^when he was back in England on leave. He wrote 
asking us if we would mind taking Chumley back with us when we 
left, anc^depositing him at his new home in London, and we replied 
that we would not mind at all. 



He arrived in the/ back of a small van, seated sedately in a huge 
crate, when the doori of his crate were opened and Chumley 
steppedout with all the ease and self-confidence of a film star, I was 
considerably shaken, for, standing on hi^bow legs in^ normal 
slouching chimp position, he came up to m}{/waist, and if he had 
straightened up, his head would have been on a level with my 
chest. He had huge arms, and must havemeasured at least twice 
my/ measurements round hisI hairy chest. Owing to^bad toothy 
growth both sides of his face were swollen out of all proportio n, and 
this gave him a/weird/pugilistic look. His eyes were small, deep- 
set, andiintelligent the top of his head was nearly bald/pwing, I 
discovered later, to his habit of sitting and rubbing the palm^of his 
hand backwards across his head, an exercise which seemed to 
afford him much pleasure and which he persisted in until the top of 
his skull/was quite devoid of hair. This was no young chimp as I had 
expected, but qpeteran of about eight or nine years, fully mature, 
strong as a powerful. 
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Miscue Analysis Form Date 

Student's Name Reading Selection Qf^:^]:^ 



Script 


Miscue 


Grapho-phonic 


Semantic 


Syntatic 


Connections 






Visual 


Phonetic 








CKurf\\cy 






o 


-f 


4- 






\/ 


o 




o 






open 




o 


0 


0 










>y 


o 






urot- 




s/ 


o 


c 










o 




+ 








o 


o 


+ 


4- 








o 


o 


o 


+- 
4- 










O 




I) 








+ 




y 








o 
o 


+- 


+- 






o 


0 


\ 




y 














y 
y 

f 






o 

0 


O 
O 


0 
0 








0 

4- 


0 

4- 




Kcxncl 




0 


0 
0 


\/ 








o 

O 


O 

o 
o 


0 
0 








o 


o 
o 

o 


0 
0 

-h 
0 




00 






o 

0 


0 
0 





Observations from reading: Reading style (see attached sheet): 

No of repetitions ' frequent repetitions cord Corrections show 

_ • iS monitoring rf\eQnin3. Often hesitates before 

No. of corrections difficult ujords/vohcn UA^sure of meaning 

Observed strengths/weaknesses: sWoios ew:ellcnrt-ar\dl dfitoaled mcrvio'"^ of 

pccssa3e but his struggle with decod^n3 
words makes reading arduous. 
Vica\cncss wv\ grapk/pkonic Svjstem, partCcularly \n uoCftg phonic cues 
Usua\^ substihxtcs vohole words but does nc)t predict, but rtgh 
nv>.*v\ber5 cf corrccttonS and rcpettVions shows he reUes hea\)\\y 
on cor^tcxt: needb to o/Je content belter to predict • 



Miscue Analysis Form 

Student's Name 



Date 

Reading Selection 



Script 


Miscue 


Grapho-phonic 


Semantic 


Syntactic 


Corrections 


Visual 


Phonetic 

















ObservatfOns from reading: Reading style (see attached sheet): 

No. of repetitions 

No. of corrections 

Obsen/ed strengths/weaknesses: 
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READING STYLE MALYSIS 

When analysing a student's reading, it is important to consider the student's reading 
style as a whole and in its various aspects as well as the student's comprehension as pari 
of a miscue analysis. The aim is to draw up a profile of the reader in terms of the 
approach to reading, strategies used , strengths and weaknesses. It is this zi'hok picture 
that enables an accurate analysis which can he the basis of a clear understanding of the 
student's difficulties and the setting up of an effective individual learning programme. 
The following is a guide for drawing up such a reading profile. 

Overall Style 

Does student road; 

• word-for-word • without regard for punctuation 

^ jerkilv * fluently with hesitations only before 

difficult words 

• stressing each syllable, even pitch, • pausing after phrases and whole 
hea\y stress sentences at punctuation points? 

What do these tell you about the student's reading approach and difficulties? 

Hesitations 

Does the student make frequent or long hesitations before words or before bits of 
words? Hesitations show where the student has a problem - is it before unexpected 
words, words which the student doesn't recognise or words the student can't ^attack' 
or sound out? 

Repetitions 

DcK^s the student repeat words/phra;^es/whole sentences? Prequenl repetitions show 
the student is searching for and consolidating meaning. 

Visual-motor Tracking 

Does the student lose place easily, miss out words or lines, need to use a finger for 
tracking? 

Arc there examples of sequential errors? Interference of words from one lincof print 
to the one above or below? 

Corrections 

Does the siudenl correct miscues - often, occasionally, never? 

Does the student seem to be monitoring meaning by self-correcting? 

Does the student overcorrect, e.g. errors which do not impede or alter meaning? 

Does the student miscorrect accurate reading? 



Cueing Systems 

What kind of cueing systems does the student seem to he using for unfomiliar words? 

• letter-sound analysis 

• syllahles and letter clusters 

• little words in higger words 

• visual analysis hy analogy 

• syntactic and semantic content, e.g. prediction . 

Docs the student seem to have limited word attack skills? 

Does the student have only one way of attacking unfamiliar words, e.g. lack flexibility 
or the ability to use a variel\' of cueing systems? 

D(K's the student: 

• misread common/familiar words? 

• ha\'e 10 rely on 'sounding-oui' because of failure to recognise familiar words? 

COMPREHENSION 

Retelling 

• \\ as the student able to extract main points and significant details from the text? 

• How does the student relate details? 

- in the order they were given? 

~ in any kind of developmental order? 

- at random? 

Are there signs of sequential or organisational difficulties? 

• (]an the student see inherent connections between details? Draw conclusions? 

Are problems wiih short-term or \vorking' memor\' interfering wiih complex 
comprehension skills? 

Specific Questions 

• Do student's answers confirm retelling: arc there contradictions? 

• Is student able to add/focus on details which may have been omitted in the 
retelling? 

• Do answers confirm coniprehension of particular poinls/ability to draw- 
conclusions or make inferences? 
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Langpoage and Vocabulary 

• Docs ihc siudcni reveal expressive language difficullies, e.g. 

- word retrieval problems 

- vocabularx' confusions 

- problems saying whal she means/vague use of language? 

• W as vocabular\' difllcull or unfamiliar? fnole examples; 

• Is ihe siudeni familiar wiih/does she know ihe meaning of words she doesn't 
recognise in print? 



SINGLE WORD END NONWORD TESTING 

Sometimes, especially with more advanced readers whodo not make enough miscues, 
it is helpful to use single word and nonword testing to help identify or clarify the 
student's particular difficulties in reading. 

Three types of 'tests' are included here: The Irregular \X ord List, The Long 
Regular \X ord List and The Snowling Graded Nonword Test ( Revised Pilot Wrsion ). 
The Irregular \\ ord List is made up of irregular words, i.e. those which cannot be 
pronounced accurately by using phonic basic 'rules'. Instead, they need to be 
ravpiiscd in order to read them accurately. Such words are useful in helping to 
determine a reader's word recognition skills. 

However, because these words do rely on recognition for accurate reading, the 
reader must kmnc the words in order to read them. It is only reliable as a guide when 
using words which are familiar to the student. Therefore, the list should be used as a 
resource to select from it words appropriate to each particular student. // is a student^ 
Jifficully in nro^niiwiif familiar Zivrds that you arc looking for. 

The Long Regular Word List, on the other hand, is composed of words which can 
be accurately 'read' by using phonic 'rules' whether the reader knows them or not, or 
indeed has any idea of their meaning at all. Such words can indicate the reader's ability 
to use a phonic strategy' and to 'track' long words. Therefore, this list can be given as 
it is. It can be useful to compare the student's performance on the irregular and regular 
words; often the student is much better at one than the other. This can then inform the 
analysis of the student's strengths and weaknesses in reading. 

I lowever, as the long regular words are indeed tOTt/.s\ a reader can read the familiar 
ones b\' recognising them. To get a more accurate picture of the student's skills in 
phonic attack, it can be useful to give the reader non-words to read as these can only 
be read through phonic attack. 'I'he Snowling Graded Nonword Test is therefore 
included for this purpose. The lest is not standardised for adults so it can only be used 
to provide information on the reader's phonic skills. It is worth remembering, 
however, that a proficient reader will be able to 'read ' all of these non words with no 
difficulty whatsoever: consequently any difficulties a student has may be illuminating. 
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■ I Spelling Enror Analysis 



Spelling error analysis is a way of analysing a sludcni's spellings in order lo identify the 
student's strengths and weaknesses and approach to spelling, as part of the diagnostic 
process. 

Many adult students who have developed strategies for coping with reading 
continue to have considerable problems with spelling and writing which seriously 
affect their academic performance. A large discrepancy between the level of reading 
and that of spelling is one indicator of possible dyslexia, particularly when the types 
of errors show persistent difficulty in acquiring sounds, letter patterns and/or the 
conventions of English spelling. 

The analysis and categorisation of errors is based on a modification of the work of 
Margaret Peters. 

Introducing the Spelling Dictation 

A piece of the student's writing which contains at least 20-25 errors is needed in order 
10 identify a pattern of difficulty . A diagnostic dictation at the appropriate level for the 
student is more likely to reveal the extent and pattern of the student's difficulties than 
a piece of free writing where the student may avoid words she is unable to spell. 
Explain to the student that the dictation is not a test, hut that it will help you to identify 
what kinds of difficulties she has and enable you to suggest the best ways of 
overcoming them. 

Ask the student to make a best guess if she dcK^s not know how to spell some of the 
words. It may be helpful to explain to the student the value of guessingahat it can help 
you both to see exactly where her difficulties lie. If the student can appreciate the 
usefulness of errors, she is likely to he less anxious and feel more of a participant in the 
diagnostic process. Dictate the passage at a pace the student can easily follow. Tell the 
student that you will not put in punctuation hut will expect her to do it herself If the 
student has difficulty remembering, slow down or break the sentence into smaller 
chunks. Also tell the student she will have time afterwards to proofread for 
punctuation and to correct spellings if she wants. 

When the dictation is completed^ ask the student lo read over what she has written 
and to underline words she thinks are wrong. The student may correct words if she 
thinks she can by writing the correct version above the incorrect attempt, in the 
margin or at the bottom of the page. This will show you if the student can ^ee' her own 
errors, Ii is also useful to obser\'e the student writing as this will show you how much 
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lime the student has to spend thinking about spellings, how ^automatic' spelling and 
handwriting are, and whether the student has handwriting problems such as having 
10 press hard to control the pen, adding or omitting letters unintentionally, or having 
difficulty gelling the hand to go in the intended direction (e.g. writing a 'd' for a 'g'). 

The dictations included here are from A\argaret Peters and the most difficult of the 
three is graded for children aged 10-1 1 . More advanced students may therefore noi 
make enough errors on the dictation and can be given additional words from the 
advanced spelling list to generate more errors. (For more advanced and vocationally 
based dictations, see Hulley 1992). 

Classifying the Eirors 

Check the piece of writing for errors and compare the student's spelling errors with the 
correct spellings using the chart. 
Errors are classified in the following categories: 

A. Logical phonetic alternatives which follow English spelling convention; i.e. they 
would be an 'acceptable' alternati\'e. Elxamples of these errors would be scrfacc for 
surfaccj groops for g}vups. rcscntly for recently. Homonyms also fall into this 
caiegorx'. 

B. Visual sequential errors, i.e. usually two letters out of order, as in Brinan for 
Brilain, claer for clear and dose for does. These are errors to do with visual rather 
than auditor}' memor\'; signficant sounds which are missequenced, such as the r 
in hreat for heart would be categorised in column D. 

C. Rule base errors, or those which show lack of awareness of spelling rules or are 
unacceptable phonetic alternatives. Examples would be copys for copies Jocked for 
jokedy pocct for pocket (because c follow^^d by e would be pronounced poset)^ stashun 
for station (because the sound shun is not spelled that way as a suffix ), imediatly for 
immediately. 

D. Sounds missing, misheard or iiiissequenced. Sometimes they can be ver\' 
disordered. Examples are 'irising for uchislling^ kinf for knife ^ scelye for scarcely, 
sepate for separate, valient for violent. 

E. Motor errors which may take the form of handwriting errors, repetition or 
omission of letters, telescoping or perseverating. Examples of telescoping would 
be beging for beginning and presion for precision. Telescoping is \'isual-motor rather 
than auditor)* when the missing letters are not significant sounds, but rather 
repeated or similar looking and sounding letters; it shows a lack of eye-hand co- 
ordination. An example of perseveration would be machinine for machine where the 
hand repeats a letter pattern. Another type of motor error is when one word is 
substituted for another, i.e. the hand 'takes over' and writes another word than the 
one intended, for example particular for peadiar. 
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However, such subsiiiuiions are not always motor; students with auditor)' 
processing weaknesses will sometimes substitute another word because it 'looks 
right' (i.e. it is a real word) and they are unable to discriminate between similar 
sounding words. Examples of such errors are clisgidsc for disaiss and saious for 
series; these would be classified in Column D. 

Decide how to classify each error and tick the appropriate column. Some errors may 
fall into more than one column, but where possible make the obvious choice. If it 
contains two or more errors which are classified differently, tick the one further to the 
righL This means you are categorising the most severe error. Some errors may be 
difficult to classify and it may be useful to hold these until the end when you can see 
the overall palte^v of errors. Two students may spell a word the same way for difTerent 
reasons. Remember, it is the overall pattern of errors wldch is important. 

Interpretation of the Chart 

Students may make errors of all types, but note the /ivt/wtv/a' with which errors fall into 
the different columns. Students will generally reveal a pattern, with a predomhwice of 
errors in one or two columns. 

G)lumn A 

This column will include words which are near to the correct spelling or seem to be 
possible 'alternative sfH:llings\ They show the student is close to learning appropriate 
combinations of letters and to integrating 'rules' for generalising Knglish spelling 
patterns. 

If most of the errors are in this column, the student understands spelling convention 
and with practice is probably on the way to becoming a successful speller. However, 
if these sorts of errors persist and the student continues to make large numbers of 
errors, she may have a poor visual memor\' and may need to develop auditor\' and 
other strategies for remembering. 

Column B 

A number of errors in this column indicates the student has difficulty remembering or 
revisualising the sequence of the letters correctly. The visual memorx* of the word is 
p(K)r, so other strategies for remembering need to be developed. 

Column C 

A large number of errors in this column show that the student does not have a clear 
idea of which combination ol" letters to use. She may be making a phonetic attempt, 
but fails 10 follow linglish spelling convention, i.e. the word could noi be spelled like 
that in linglish. The student probably has difficulties assimilating rules and 
generalising; she may need to be taught how words arc built up and to link words to 
those of a similar pattern. 
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Column D 

A larger number of errors here shows difficulty in matching sounds with appropriate 
letters; a student with these errors may have difficulty discriminating or segmenting 
sounds, or 'holding' sounds in short-term auditor^' mcmor\'. He will therefore need 
visual and lexical strategies for learning. 

Column E 

Errors in this column may indicate the student is not able to keep track of the whole 
word, but may 'get lost' in it. The student may have eye-to-hand co-ordination 
problems, or handwriting problems. 



General Comments 

If a student has most errors in (x)lumn A, it suggests that she is on the way to 
understanding English spelling convention. The further to the right the errors are> the 
more difficulty the student is likely to have in acquiring spellings. A large number of 
errors in Column C may indicate that the student has visual perceptual processing 
difficulties, with a weak memor\' for the way words look and problems with making 
generalisations about language. This is especially likely if they also have errors in 
Columns A, B and/or E. A student with a large number of errors in Column D is likely 
to have auditorx' processing difficulties. 

Note: This spelling analysis may not entirely apply to the written work of bilingual 
students and students with Afro-Caribbean language backgrounds. The way the 
student perceives the sounds and granunatical features of Standard English may 
show a need for more tuition in these areas and not any perceptual processing 
weakness on the part of the student. However, English spelling is not basically 
phonetic and students need to understand the visual-motor na^are of spelling. 



Other Points 

• If a student omits grammatical endings (e.g. ~cd or this is not necessarily 
because a student dcK^sn't 'hear' them; it may also be that the student hasn't 
generalised the usage of these endings and may have difficulties with grammatical 
rules. It is sometimes helpful not to code these sorts of errors until the end, when 
the student's pattern of difficulties have emerged. 

• Short vowel confusions, like Jtwur for Jhimr. are not necessarily auditor\' errors. 
Often they may signify that the student has difficulty remembering the ^rules' about 
appropriate letter combinations. Wnvel sounds vary so much in English, 
depending on their context le.g. ^a' in cat, car, caught, bath, etc that using them 



appropriately is often a mailer of learning likely leiier combinaiions and having a 
clear visual image of the word. This is especially true when the vowel is unstressed. 
Consequently, as a rule of thumb, coding such errors in Column C is less likely to 
be misleading. 

• Students may pronounce words difTerently according to where they live; for 
example a London Hast End student ma\ write ^birfday' for birthday. Such an error 
does not show a problem with sounds and is an acceptable phonetic rendering if his 
pronunciation is taken into account; it could therefore be categorised in Column / 

Planning a Spelling Progiamme 

Identifying the patterns of difficulty a student has is important in establishing an 
appropriate spelling programme. 

Usually through a spelling error analysis a student's strategies for attempting 
spelling will become clear, also their strengths and weaknesses. For example, a 
student who has most errors in Column C is lending to spell phonetically but is poor 
in remembering the visual elements of the word, and thus of acquiring a sense of when 
a wx)rd 'looks right'. In addition such a student shows a weakness in generalising from 
common spelling patterns and rules. This student would need help in learning to use 
her phonic strengths, by inventing spelling pronunciations to help retrieve the visual 
image (e.g. par li a mcnl). She would also need help in understanding the structure of 
words and learning appropriate letter combinaiions, through word building and word 
'families'. 

On the other hand, a student with most errors in Column D may be spelling visually 
but omitting or confusing sounds because he can't 'heaf or retain them. Such a 
student would benefit from more visual approaches, such as emphasising letter 
pailcrns and finding words within words.* 

References 

I lullcy, Jan, .S>7% Duunioih, I.(i\irain, ShcrficlJ Collqic. V^ll 
Klein. (Aiiihij and .Willar. Rohin, rnniinnhhniiSpilhin:. I loJJcr anJ Suumhinn. 1*^*^(1. 
Klein, ( :ynihia,.SV////?j,' I 'pti lAiiwmiilhvioinnnu- ior. \Juli Dysh xu >, 1 .aiiguaiio and I aicracv I "niu 
IVkTs. .Wariiaroi. Dia^^nosih- ami Ri miiiial Spillm^ .Wauiiillan I-;diiuiii(i!i. 1975. 



* I-ura liili disaisMon t>n M'lims: up a spt'llinii pro5:ramim m-c Kk-in aiul .Willar. m\ and Klein, 
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C5v^ U/A fiimoi Ofi^ Tail Sov(va/^ W(nAld 

juJi^ VA'^ave QVAiy^^A ^^(IajCs ^cf- -VvU Cit^j 



I W ^ OCT Id^ . ^ 



An example of a dictation from a student with auditory processing difficulties. Note the visual approach 
she takes as in knigh for knife. She generally has a good idea of acceptable letter combinations but can't 
always relate these appropriately to sound, and in eaghior edge. She has great difficulty tackling words 
when she has no visual image for them. 






An example of dictation from a student with visual-motor processing difficulties. Note that the sounds 
are usually all there but visual elements are missing or confused and he is not very aware of the 'rules' 
of English spelling or what 'looks right'. He sometimes takes a lexical approach to spelling as in the 
creative spelling of mn6er^% oneder. Note also the handwriting difficulties, e.g. the 'spidery' quality, 
the incomplete or awkward construction of some letters and the lack of fluent joining (where the pen has 
stopped and then started again to look like joining letters), (see appendix for correct version). 
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Spelling Error Analysis Chart 

Student's Name 



Date 

Dictation Selection .4<^.v.*=!..?-... 



Script 



Error 



B 



\OaAdjis 



o^fu 



y 



y 



y ^ 



y 



k Logical phonetic alternative and fooks like an acceptable English spelling, i.e. follows English spelling convention 
(e.g. spair/spare: tipe/type: prisitlon/precision). 

B. Visual-sequential (twii tettefs within a wofd misofctefed: trail/trial; aviod/avoid) where the confusion is visual rather than 
sound-lMsed, 

C. Shows lack of awareness of spelling rules or acceptable letter combinations (babys for babies; apointed for appointed: 
pequler for peculiar; glod for glowed). 

0. Sounds are misheafd or missing or missequenced. (sreet for street: divleved for delivered, cappalled for collapsed, theer for 
three). 

E. Motor- Handwriting/reptitlon/telescoping. (rember or rememember for remember). Substituting one word for another/ 
Omitting letters unintentionally. 
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spelling Error Analysis Chart Date 
Student's Name Dictation Selection 



Script 


Error 


A 


B 


C 


0 


E 

















A. Logical phonetic alternative and looks like an acceptable English spelling, i e. follows English spelling convention 
(e.g. spair/spare: tipe/type; prisition/pfecision}. 

B. Visual-sequential (two letters within a word misordered. trail/trial: aviod/avoid) where the confusion is visual rather than 
sound-based. 

C. Shows lack of awareness of spelling rules or acceptable letter combinations (babys for babies: apointed for appointed; 
pequler for peculiar; glod for glowed). 

D. Sounds a»e misheard or missing cr missequenced. (sreet for street; divleved for delivered. cappaHed for collapsed, theer for 
three) 

E. Motor: Handwnting/reptition/telescoping. (rember or rememember for remember). Substituting one word for another/ 
Omitting letters unintentionally. 



Observations: 



\J I Writing Analysis 



A dose analysis of a piece of free writing is an imporiani adjunct to a dictation. Such 
writing can re\eal organisational and expressiw language difficulties as well as 
handwriting difficulties which only occur in a longer written piece, such as letter 
construction breaking down or frequent 'dropping' of letters and words. 

Ask the student to bring a piece of writing, preferably from course work, along to 
the diagnostic inteniew. It is useful if the student has not used a dictionarx- for 
spellings and if it is a final draft it helps to also see a first draft. Many students have to 
rewrite course work several times to produce an acceptable draft. It can be of great 
value to explore the student's experience of and approach lo writing as part of the 
analysis. 

The following is a guide to identifying the kinds of difficulties which may contribute 
10 a diagnosis of specific learning difficulties. 

Hmvaxr, ii is imponani lo viae any zcriiiug difficuliics in ibc comcxi ofihc siudcnCs 
experience ofzcriiiu^ and iu the of readint^, spelling and oilur diffieuhies. 



Handwriting 

• Does the student do joined up writing? Is it regular in formation? 

• How does s/he hold the pen? Does s/he press hard? Does s/he have difficulty 
controlling her/his writing? 

• D(K*s s/he confuse b and d or any other letters, or make anv backwards (e.g. 2 for 
S)? 

• Does s/he mix up capital and lower case letters? 

• Is the construction of letters awkward or confusing, e.g. open a's ( i or letters 
which are fused ( tn for u^i? 

• D(K\s s/he frequently drop or add letters unintentionally? 

• Is handwriting irregular or variable in size and direction? 
40 
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Ponctoation 

• Does s/he use full slops appropriately? Commas? 

• Does s/he seem lo grasp when a sentence is complete? 
Can s/he make a sentence complete if it is not? 

• Does s/he use apostrophes appropriately? Other punctuation? 

Syntax 

• Does s/he use tense consistently? 

• Docs s/he use subject-verb agreement consistently? 

• Does s/he leave off grammatical endings, e.g. -cd} 

• Is sentence structure awkward or confusing? 

• Does s/he omit words? 

• Does s/he use incorrect verb forms (e.g. 'have being' for 'have been')? 

• Can s/he restructure sentences? 

Vocabulary 

• D(K^s s/he use incorrect forms of words (e.g. 'difficuliness')? 

• Does s/he confuse words with similar constructions (e.g. 'underlying/underlining' )? 

• Does s/he frequently confuse meanings of words? 

Language Difficulties 

• Does s/he use roundabout expression to convey ideas? 

• D(x:s s^e use repetitive phrasing or words? 

• D(K*s s/he use simplified language to convey complex thoughts? 

• Docs s/he ha\'e problem^ finding the 'right' words or the 'right' way to say 
something? 

• Is written expression generally confused (i.e. the ideas are 'there' bui not clearly 
expressed)? 
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Qrgaiusation 

• Does s/he have problems sequencing or pulling ideas in order? 

• Can s/he make and follow a plan? 

• Cans/he: 

- keep 10 ihe poinl? 

- seleci main ideas? 

- expand an idea? 

~ group ideas/caiegorise? 

General 

• Does s/he wrile drafls/edil own work? 

• Does s/he use paragraphing appropriaiely? 

• Does s/he proof read own work? 

- can s/he find errors? 

- can s/he correcl errors? 

• Can s^e undersiand and apply conveniions of fonnal wriiien English (e.g. 
iniroduciion and conclusion, use of transiiional phrases)? 



.4/? cxamf)le of a piece of a psycholoiy siudcm's essay: 



5 CW\3Qph r^tna it> the Igble, g ppied to 
group of d isorder^s, C VSarr.Wgn foa 

disborfc\on of realm ar^d an \nab*ir(hj( yd 
(^oncnon \r\ daily ^life ■ O 
Host eyperbs ^beii^^e. ^nisoa^ ^g^rro, 

Sc h'inoaoph/ iKia. is t^^e historical berm 
and or\e sbiu ^Y^ost Comnricy^ia osed. 
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occores. \r\ a\\ cultures, even bhoat 
that a.v^e reonott Cro^m Sbress oP- 

Hode/o cW'\\f5anon X^b appears bo 
have plguqed humaoita tV^roooinoot: 

^SChlSqphreLnicx Usa\la appears \n 
Uoonn odLulthOOd, the peavc oaes are 
^befoijeen ^5- 35- P^>4^rbs are Oocjo 
\ookiocj bouCK ab the^e oae. groups- 
'Thev"<^ (s t^\\<rs that ib"^ nnau even 
Start (^roon D^^th "the schisophrenic 
ehud 6Y She\ia Canton", 
g prnhm^ the disorder^ develop sioujIu 
as a gradual process o(^^ increosirW 
6eclos\vnes5, and i n expropria te behavJTOor. 
S orrtta'm es [b appears SodcAen, rnarned ba 
intense ConiPos'Lon- wheo-bher- bhe disonai^ 
c^^evevof^) ^Loujiu or c)a5Sen\a, b\ne Sampler 
ar'e maoLj \/ari6ci. . "f^ 



A summary of a writing analysis of this siudcni would nolo ihc lack of joined up 
writing and the uncvcnncss and large size and somewhat immature appearance of the 
writing. The spelling is erratic, e.g. schizophrenia is spelled several different ways 
throughout. Spelling errors indicate poor visual memory and some motor integration 
difficulties expressed through telescoping , as in charctaizcd and disor^anhiion. The 
writing seems wry abbreviated; she probably needs help with understanding the form 
and conventions of an essay, and she is not completely clear about paragraphing. She 
knows she's supposed to give references, but doesn't know how to it. Her points 
are direct and appropriate but she needs to learn how to expand them, organize them 
into larger units and give examples. She is ver\' unclear about the use of punctuation 
and grammar is hazy, as in 'There is belifs' and 'sudden* rather than ^suddenly'. She 
appears lo need help with editing and proofreading to 'see' her errors. Ivxpressive 
language seems generally good but where she has written 'Mxperis are now looking 
back at these age groups', she seems to actually mean that they are looking beyond 
these age groups at v'ounger ones or that they are revising this view: she ma\' therefore 
need help lo develop more exaci written expression. 



6 I Drawing Conclusions 



Anything which becomes clear ai the inieniew can be shared with the siudenl ai that 
lime: often ihe siudenf s comments will help to illuminate her dilTieulties. The whole 
process, ideally, is tutor and student looking together at the evidence accumulating in 
front ofthcm. I lowever, it is usually necessar\' to reflect at some length on the e\idence 
to determine whether ihe student is d\'slexic and what sort of language processing 
problems are dominant. 

At this stage, tr\' to pull together all the information that has been collected and look 
at each aspect of the diagnt)sis in the light of all the others. Are there factors from the 
inier\'iew and reading, writing and spelling analyses which suggest visual processing 
difficulties, visual confusions, a weak visual memor\ ? Are there factors which sugges-t 
auditor\' processing problems, weak discrimination and blending skills, poor auditor)- 
memopy ." Are there factors which suggest poor motor integration, motor tracking? Are 
there patterns of difficulties with memorising, sequencing, direction, word retrieval? 
Are the difficulties specific, persistent and intraciable in spile of the student's efforis 
and perhaps extra help at school? Do other factors such as second languagc 
inlerference, missing a lot of school, etc., seem to account for the difficulties or do 
these seem inadequate to explain them? Are there significant discrepancies between 
the student^ oral and written abilities, and/or between her reading and spelling level? 

Often, from a complete diagnosis, the tutor can determine both whether the student 
is dyslexic and whether the specific difficulties are primarik auditor)- or v isual and if 
there is a significant motor eompt)nent. However, sometimes it is necessar\- to work 
with the student over a peritid of time to observe the student^ lamwiii sivic: is the 
student a ^qiiick fbrgetter', does she haxe difficulties generalising, appKing Yules*, 
remembering names or facts as well as spellings, ^seeing' errors, coping with sequence 
and order.'' Do the difficulties persist in spite of appropriate luiticm? 

It is useful tt) remember that diagnosis is an art rather than a science; it is seeing how 
the various factors of a student's difllculties form a learning paiicni and what this 
reveals about a learner's strengths and weaknesses. 
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71 Overview of Specific Leaming 
Difficulties 



The following are some general obser\'ations about characteristics that seem to go 
together. Not all are always true for students who manifest these difficulties. 

Visual Processing Problems 
Background 

L(X)k for incidence of squint or amblyopia as a youngster (7-10). 
Reading 

1 . Students may not have been aware of difficulties until junior school. 

2. Advcuiccd rcadas: Jerky style. Visual tracking problems evident. Phonetic attack 
usually fairly adequate. Sometimes they are aware they are 'poor' or 'slow' readers. 
Often misread familiar words. 

3. Other levels: May read upside down with better comprehension. Have difficulties 
recognising words. 

4. Comprebeuskm: Student may need to re-read passage several times to remember 
significant details. Spontaneous recall is vague. 

5. (ieueral: Distracted by typographical errors, may not use punctuation cues, does 
not often correct errors or monitor comprehension. Sometimes print 'jumps' or 
'blurs'. 

Spelling 

I. lirrors are, in the majority^ phonetic alternatives, but often fail to follow English 
spelling convention. 

1 Rule based errors are cr.mmon • partys for parties 

3. \'isual sequencing errors may be common ( naer for near i. 

Handwriting 

Handwriting may not be disordered although b/d confusion may continue to exist in 
advanced writers: however, visual-motor difficulties often go together. 
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other 

Easily disiracicd visually. General directional confusions common. Difficuliy seeing 
errors. 



Auditory Processing Problems 
Background 

Look for evidence of ear infections; severe houts of bronchitis or tonsilitis; glue ear, etc 
(ages 3-8); minor speech difficulties; 1aie talkers'. 

Reading 

1 . Severe reading difficulties as children. 

2. Ackwiccd readers: Major problems in decoding unfamiliar words. Other than this 
can be quite fluent readers. Ofien have good comprehension. 

3. Other readas: Same as above, but many more errors; may need additional reading 
strategies. 

4. General: Rely heavily on context. 
Spelling 

1 . Often use visual approach. Phonetic approach generally unsuccessful. 

2. Spellings are ver\' disordered . Major sounds may be missing, especially 1/r blends; 
medial m/n unaccented s\'llables. 

3. Sequencing errors involving sound confusions are common (gril for girU fuirl for 
fruit ). 

4. Spellings are ver\' difficult to acquire. 

5. Syllables may be omitted or missequenced i imediale for immediately, ca palled for 
collapsed!. 

Handwriting 

No significant problems. 

Other 

May be distracted audiiorally. 
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Motor Processing Problems 
Background 

Look for co-ordination difficulties as youngsters (especially eye/handj; articulation 
difficulties; handwriting problems. 

Reading 

1 . May not have significant difficulties in reading, but may have problems crossing 
midline so need to put text to one side to read. 

2. Visual tracking may be a problem. 
Spelling 

1 . Many spellings phonetically accurate. 

2. Spelling errors usually include: 

- omission of syllables 

- repetition of syllables or letters 

- unintentional omission or addition of letters. 

Handwriting 

1 . I land writing difficulties may be severe. 

2. Constructional and directional problems may be evident. 

3. Other indications: 

- lack of connected writing 

- scratchy or variable style 

- irregular formation or poor construction of letters 

- inability to stay on the line 

- irregular sixe of letters. 

4. May not be able to write fast enough to complete work or letter construction may 
break down. 

5. May have to press hard to control writing. 
Other 

• May not have aiientional difficulties of those with auditor\' or visual problems. 
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• Planning and organising difficuliies; especially with essays, assignments, 
discursive writing. 



Persistent Leaming Difficulties for most Dyslexic Students 

• Memorising names, facts. 

• Remembering sequences (e.g. alphabet, instructions). 

• Rote memor\' tasks in maths 
1) times tables 

2} basic number facts. 

• RighiTleft discrimination. 

• Learned to tell time late, may still have problems. 

• (concentration difliculties or easily distracted. 

• Severe expressive writing problems even when orally competent. 

• Copying difficulties. 

• \X ord retrieval - getting ideas down on paper. 
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81 Writing Reports and Maldng 
Recommendations 



The Diagnostic Report 

It is useful lo write a diagnostic report for several reasons: it allows us as tutors to 
identify, clarify and summarise the student's difficulties for ourselves and the student, 
and lo make recommendations for supporting the student in the classroom, in 
examinations and in individual tuition. 

When writing a report we need to consider zvby we are writing it (e.g. to get 
examination provision, to recommend learning support, to obtain support for the 
student from other tutors, to help the student understand her difficulties ) and vclio we 
are writing it for (e.g. the student, tutors, employers, examining boards). The report 
should be written in accordance with our aims. A report for examination provision, for 
example, needs to be fairly concise but clearly make the case for the kinds of difficulties 
the student experiences in reading, writing and spelling, the persistent and specific 
nature of these difficulties in spite of appropriate tuition and how they are exacerbated 
under examination conditions. 

When writing for other tutors, the aim is to help them to see how students' 
difficulties will affect them in the classroom, in their specific subject areas, and how 
they can be helped. It is important that other tutors understand the kind of difficulties 
students have so they will not be misperceived as lazy, careless or incompetent. 

It is also important to be sensitive to the student's feelings about the report, to go 
through the report with the student and be willing to change wording until the report 
is acceptable to the student. Only those personal details which are necessary should be 
included and these should be put as generally as possible. For instance, one student 
was upset by the comment that his mother also had these difficulties as he fell she was 
being 'blamed'. Changing the wording lo 'other members of his family have similar 
difficulties' resolved the problem. 



Recommendations 

Mxaminalion boards and higher education insiiiulions make various precision in 
uriiien examinations for siudenis with specific learning difficulties. (K>S1{ and 
Level boards will generally grant extra lime and/or sympathetic consideration lor 
spelling and writing difficulties. Other provision may be granted by different 
examining bi)dies or higher education insliluiions, e.g. a separate room, an 




amanuensis, a reader, use of a word processor or an oral examination. The sludeni 
should be consulted about what provision she would like and it may be useful to talk 
through the options. 

Recommendations for developing written language skills might include 
recommendations that the student should: 

(ii Follow a course of study making regular reading i^nd writing demands (if not 
already doing this). Students should be encouraged to use the words they want 
in their writing rather than stay confined by the words they can spell. 

(ii) Receive regular 1:1 learning support to work on their specific language and 
learning needs. Dyslexic students often have great difficulty applying 
conventions and procedures and need support in practising them in their ov/n 
writing. They usually need help with essay planning and organising, editing and 
proofreading. Assessment of priority needs should be updated from new writing 
each week. 

( iii ) Ih)11ow an individually structured spelling programme*. Most dyslexic students 
need to learn spellings; a spelling programme provides a core of the support work 
which reveals more clearly to student and teacher the student's particular 
learning style and needs, and can demonstrate constantly why a student needs to 
learn in a particular way. 

The spelling programme gives immediate rewards if done properly; the multi- 
sensor\' learning and systematic revision works for most students, particularly if 
the strategies for remembering are tailored to their perceptual strengths. 

[ iv } W ork on devising strategies for improving reading. The spelling programme can 
often help with reading; the visual chunking gives an alternative approach to 
someone who can't sound out, and it can also help build word recognition. 
!Iowevers students may also need to de\'elop comprehension techniques for 
reading. In addition, for some students, a sheet of coloured (often pink, yellow 
or blue) acetate placed over a page can reduce glare or figure/ground 'jumping' 
and a card under the line being read can aid visual tracking. 

A student may have other immediate needs revealed by the interview for which a 
recommendation may be helpful. Vor instance, quiet provision was recommended 
once for a Vl'S Trainee who had to work where loud music was played and who had 
severe auditor\' difficulties. 



' Sikh a pRv^riunnic uudim'd in I th -hnnh!iHi:S(\ Ihii: hv ( \n\hu\ Kk-in and Kobm \\\\U\ 
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The learning support tutor may need to liaise or help the student liaise with subject 
staff by making appropriate recommendations; for instance, giving students copies of 
a tutor's notes rather than expecting them to take dictation or developing proofreading 
skills through error analysis marking of students' written work. 

Great care should be given to making recommendations as they offer a basis and 
structure for supporting the student and an opportunit\' to ensure a programme and 
network of support which can enable the student to succeed and reach her potential. 

Example of a diagnostic report by a Learning Support tutor in a Further Education 
College 



Re:S 

'S' was referred to me for a diagnosis of her specific learning difficulties. She is currently 
studying A-Level Film Studies and Art History and also GCSE Maths to improve her grade. 

Her tutors report a very great discrepancy t)etween her oral performance and the level of her 
written work. 

Background 

'S' has always had difficulty with her reading and writing and received extra help in junior and 
secondary schools. Until the age of 7 or 8 she did mirror writing. She was late leaming to tell the 
time and still finds this difficult, she also has left/right confusions. Learning the alphabet and the 
times tables was a problem for her and the latter persists to some extent. Asked to say the 
months of the year backwards, she could manage this but very slowly showing the continuation 
of a sequencing difficulty. 'S' sometimes has difficulty pronouncing multisyllabic words, e.g. 
'monopoly' and 'jewellery' and experienced some fine motor coordination problems as a child. 
Other members of 'S"s family have had similar difficulties. 

Reading 

'S' read a post-GCSE text for assessment. In spite of a large number of errors, she read fairly 
fluently, repeating and correcting words to make sense and making good use of punctuation. 
She made guesses at unknown words substituting visually similar words, e.g. 'valued' for 'valid' 
and 'research' for 'reaction' and trying to make sense in the context. When she could not guess 
a word she used a phonetic attack which often let her down; sometimes a word was omitted after 
a try at the first syllable. Several times in trying to decode she misread b for d. There was some 
omission and insertion of small words. This was sometimes to create a familiar phrase in context, 
e.g. *they have to be asked' for 'than to ask'. However when 'S' omitted the word 'not' it totally 
changed the meaning of the sentence. 

'S' 's comprehension was quite good overall including drawing inferences but was generally not 
so good on detail due to her misreading. 
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?r>8lling 

'S' has severe spelling difficulties making some of h<3r work very difficult to read. Given a 
dictation for assessment, her errors were mostly due to a sound or syllable being misheard or 
omitted, e.g. 'souteren' for 'southem' and 'enthogesten' for 'enthusiasm', the substitute often 
being visually similar to the original word. There is also some indication here that 'S' has difficulty 
holding the sound of the word and sometimes omits or confuses syllables, e.g. 'destreced' for 
'distinguished'. 

'S' described how when writing her *hand takes over and extra letters creep in'. This motor 
integration problem can be seen with extra letters in e.g. 'conduition' for 'condition', with 
telescoping in e.g. 'delived' for 'delivered' and 'altube' for 'altitude' (note b for d), and with word 
replacement in 'rangen'ior 'region' (following mountainous). 

A few errors indicate that like many people with specific learning difficulties 'S' may not have 
internalised some common spelling rules, e.g. 'frezzing' for 'freezing' and 'requsting' for 
'requesting'. 'S' was able to identify about a third of her mistakes when proofreading and never 
identified a correct word as being incorrect. 
The same pattern of spelling errors appears in 'S's' essay writing. 

Writing 

'S's* handwriting is cursive and, although variable in style, shows there is the basis for a well- 
formed clear script. There is some poor construction of letters, a device which is often developed 
to disguise poor spelling. However, this could be a further indication of her motor coordination 
difficulty, as is the fusion observed in words such as 'doM?' and 'instrument' where the 
underlined letters appear fused together. 

When 'S' is writing essays or assignments her difficulties with spelling interfere with the way she 
expresses herself. She says she has 'to use different words and this is less expressive'. This also 
slows down the flows of her writing and affects her punctuation and the structure of her work. 

Under pressure of examinations these difficulties will be much more pronounced and some of 
her work is likely to become unreadable. 

Diagnosis and Recommendations 

'S' appears to have specific learning difficulties (dyslexia) of an auditory perceptual nature, 
exacerbated by motor integration problems. 

1. In the past, 'S' has been allowed 25% extra time for her GCSE exams. Because of the 
persistent nature of her difficulties, including her recent misreading of a mock exam question 
and the Illegibility of some of her writing, examination boards are now being asked to award her 
the following: 

(a) Access to a reader who can read both the rubric and the questions. 

(b) Use of an amanuensis to give her full use of the expressive language evident in her oral work. 



(c) In the event of an amanuensis being disallowed, 'S* to be able to write the exam and then 
read it into a tape recorder. 

(d) Extra time (1 5 minutes per hour of examination) for any written examination. 

(e) Sympathetic consideration of her spelling difficulties in any written work at grade awarding 
level. 



2. I would recommend that all 'S*s tutors be made aware that 'S*s errors are not due to 
carelessness or lack of effort but to her specific learning difficulties. She needs considerably 
more time for completing her work because of the extra time she needs for reading, planning, 
rewriting and proofreading her work. 

'S* says she has difficulty with note-taking in her classes and these are the notes she will use for 
revision. The provision of handouts could be helpful here or 'S' might want to consider asking 
another student or the lecturer if she can photocopy her notes. 

3. Some students with specific learning difficulties find use of a word-processor of considerable 
help. Apart from allowing them to correct, revise and re-order work, it can help improve the 
spelling particularly where there are motor coordination difficulties. 'S' might wish to explore the 
idea of using a word-processor at the college, it would be helfpul for her to develop keyboard 
skills. 

4. 'S' would benefit from some individual learning support. This should include an individual 
spelling programme using the Look, Cover, Write, Check method in the way described in 
'Unscrambling Spelling'. A visual approach would seem appropriate and would help *S's 
reading and proofreading, in addition to her spelling. Handwriting could be worked on at the 
same time. I would be pleased to offer 'S' this support at the college. 



Learning Support Tutor, Specific Learning Difficulties 
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w I Telling a Student About Dyslexia 



After having a diagnostic session, many students want to know more about the how 
and why of their condition. Dyslexia is a disability or specific learning difficulty which 
needs to be identified and clarified with the student. This is not because of some desire 
to label students, but because students need to understand that their difliculties will 
not go away with tuition, practice, hard work, ciC. If the student is an adult with severe 
spelling difficulties, that student will always have spelling difficulties. Students 
desen'e to be told what we understand to be their difficulties, the hardships these may 
impose on them, and the suppoi i they are entitled to. They also need to be assured that 
they can learn and imprvwc, and succeed in spite of these difficulties. 

Some students are shocked to discover the extent of their difficulties and need many 
hours of support and guidance to come to terms with what dyslexia means to them. On 
the other hand, a substantial number of students are relieved lo have their difficulties 
acknowledged and explained, to find that others have the same kinds of difficulties 
they have and that educators are concerned about improving tuition for dyslexic 
students. 

Tutors should not begin to assume that the student is dyslexic until a complete 
diagnosis is in hand. Too many factors can influence the reasons an adult student is not 
learning and these must be fully explored in order to make a reliable estimation of the 
kind of difficulties the student might have. Some students are not interested in 
exploring their disability further and the diagnosis and teaching or examination 
recommendations may be enough for these students. 

The tutor should discuss the diagnosis /;/ detail before moving on to a discussion of 
dyslexia. 

Explaining the Diagnosis 

In discussing the diagnosis^ many points will have come up during the diagnostic 
intemew. Students will often begin to make connections about their different 
difficulties during the inter\'iew and this should be encouraged. For instance, one 
student began to see how her difficulties in copying were related to other difficulties; 
another ^ how mistakes in telling the time were part of the dyslexic pattern. 

It is useful in discussing the diagnosis to help students understand their strengths 
and weaknesses as a way of laying the basis for setting up a learning programme. In 
talking through the reading analysis it is helpful to show a student, for example^ thai 
her difficulty with comprehension is because she tries too much lo work out the look 
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and sound of a word without paying enough attention to meaning and grammatical 
structure. This can be done by using Venn diagrams (see Helen Arnold, 1982), or 
some other method to show the student the kinds of miscucs she made and explain 
what these mean. You might want to show another student how he is using meaning 
and syntax to predict because he can't seem to decode the words; this may be a good 
way into talking about his difficulty in discriminating sounds or translating letters into 
sounds. 

A similar approach can be taken with spelling. Students often find it ver\' revealing 
and reassuring to categorise their own errors*; they then realise that they make certain 
types of mistakes and that there is a ^method' in their approach to spelling. 

Students also benefit from understanding that their organisational, planning and 
sequencing difficulties are part of the pattern of difficulties and not just a result of 
laziness or carelessness on their part. To discover that getting lost, being late or 
disorganised may also be connected to their reading and spelling difficulties can also 
help release a sense of guilt and failure and enable a new confidence. 

It is also important to go through a written report with a student because seeing their 
difficulties spelled out in print can be distressing even though these have been 
previously acknowledged. 

Explaining Dyslexia 

For students who want to know more about dyslexia there are a number of approaches 
which can offer a jumping off point from which to explore the subtle nature of specific 
learning difficulties. These approaches are by no means the only way to discuss 
dyslexia (students among themselves are often belter at it), but offer possible 
guidelines for a tutor to begin. 

I.The Brain (see diagram) 

This drawing of the brain has purposefully been made ver\- simple so that you can 
draw on it as appropriate. One way of using it is the following: 

'a» If the student appears to have audiior\* perceptual problems, indicate how 
auditor}' information is processed. 

1 . Information goes into the ears OK. ( Student can hear ). 

2. Indicate which area of the brain processes certain auditorx' information: e.g. 
left-language, right-music, environmental sounds, etc. 

3. Show how some messages are sent directly to the language centre i ipsi-laieral ) 
but most arc sent over the corpus callosum to the other side < contra-lateral ) and 
this is the main route. 

4. lixplain that there is a problem in the processing or retrieval of audilor\' 
information having lo Jo with language. 
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LEFT HEMISPHERE RIGHT HEMISPHERE 



Left Eye Right Eye 




THE BRAIN 



(b) If ihc siudcni appears lo have visual processing diflleuliies, use the same process 
as (a) except via the e\'es; explain thai ihe siudeni may have pn^blems retrieving a 
visual sequence or recognising words in print. 

»c) If the student appears to have motor control problems the problem area is in the 
motor strip on each side of the corpus calk^sum. 
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(d) If several areas seem affected, e.g. visual -motor, then explain how information is 
processed from one area of the brain to another, and how eye-hand coordination 
can be affected. 

The more severe the dyslexic difficulties, the more areas are probably involved. 
Usually several areas are likely to be affected. 

It should be emphasized here that students need to understand that we are not 
discussing their intellectual potential but rather specific aspects in processing 
linguistic information. It can be helpful to say that the student has misfiled information 
and specialised tuition helps file it correctly. It is also helpful to discuss specific 
problems such as how a student can miscopy and not identify errors when she doesn't 
have a good visual sense, or why a student can spell when she knows what the words 
look like but can't even guess when she doesn't because she can't 'sound out'. 

Il is especially useful here to talk about the way the brain is organised, that for most 
people the left brain has developed to specialise in speech and language functions. This 
k{\ side of the brain works in an anahtical, sequential way. The right side of the brain 
specialises in visual-spaiial thinking and functions in a holistic way. Some studies 
indicate that the dyslexic brain may be more symmetrical and less specialised for 
language. It may be that language is processed on both sides of the brain, so causing 
more confusion in processing or at least less specialisation in these language functions. 
Current research suggests that many dyslexic people are more right-brained, holistic 
thinkers and this puts them at a disadvantage in a culture where written language is 
given the highest priority and status. It is useful here to relate this to the student's own 
particular strengths and weaknesses. It can be helpful to use the analog}' of the face- 
what comes first? The eyes? The mouth? The chin? The difficulties of putting a face 
into a sequence are similar to those the dyslexic person experiences in ln.-ing to 
organise language. 



2. Written Language Processing 

vSome languages ((Chinese for example) are analogic, that is they use pictographs that 
visually indicate what the word means le.g. jL looks a bit like a man;. In Hnglish 
the wt)rd 'man' does not look like a man at all but is rather a collection of three arbitrary' 
symbols to represent the sounds we make when we say 'man'. These symbols, m-a-iu 
are arbiirar\' and have no particular meaning in relation to the word 'man'; they arc 
therefore more dilficult to learn and must be learned by memorising. Memorising 
arbiirar\' symbols as in m-a-n rely on the 'working memor\ ' to store and retrieve (or 
'file'- them as contrasted lo long-term memor\' which is based on meaning and 
association ol ideas or images. Dyslexic people have dil'ficulties with memorising but 
can learn well when an activity has meaning and they can make meaningful 
connections. This is why they need different strategies to learn. 
It is useful at this point lo bring in the student's school experience, e.g. the 
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difficuliics in diagnosing children, why she didn'i gel appropriaic help in school, how 
some children develop laie, eic. 

3. Analogy with Electricity 

A comparison can be made between eleciriciiy and nerw impulses. In specific areas 
of ihc brain ihe nen'e impulses are noi effeciively working. This is why ii seems ihai 
ihe siudeni can remember certain words ai limes and Ibrgei ihem ai others. In oiher 
words, ihere is a 'shorf occasionalK* in ihe conneciions ihai ihese nerve impulses 
make. When one considers ihai millions of ner\*e conneciions need lo be made for each 
ihinking or doing aciiviiy, ii is noi surprising ihai confusions and forgeiiing occur for 
a siudeni who is noi efficienily processing information. Some researchers believe ihe 
nerves may have a minor chemical imbalance or some minor damage lo ihe myelin 
shcaih and ihis causes ihese irregular conneciions. 

These are ihree of ihe mosi meaningful inierpreiaiions of ihe technical side of 
dyslexia lo use wiih siudenis. Kach of ihese approaches needs far more development 
wiih students - these are only guidelines. Students may wish to know more about their 
disability. Discussions about what dyslexia is may become an ongoing part of learning 
support, helping students to make sense of their difficulties and why and how- 
specialist tuition and particular strategies can help. It is very important to 
communicate to students that their difTiculties have mLWWiii and can be understood, 
and that they can learn. 
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Appendix I 

The Reading Process 



'Reading is a matter of extracting, relating and processing aies to decode a 
precise message. ' f A^arie Clay) 



In order lo diagnose a student's difficulties in reading and to identify strengths and 
weaknesses in reading it is necessar\' to be clear about how efficient readers read, how 
reading strategies develop in learners and how language processing difficulties may 
affect readers. 

Defining and describing the reading process has not been an easy task and a number 
of conflicting theories have arisen in the attempt, all emphasising different aspects of 
the process and based on a variety of models and research in different areas. 

Frank Smith, Kenneth Goodman and others from a background of 
psycholinguistics have described the reading process as a 'psycholinguistic guessing 
game' which ^involves an interaction between thought and language' (K, Goodman, 
1967). They claimed that the fluent reader uses a minimum of clues from written 
material to arrive at meaning, 'sampling' a piece of writing on the basis of the 
knowledge they bring to it, and confirming and predicting from their knowledge of 
linguistic structures and meaning. Goodman wrote, 'Hfficient reading does not result 
from precise perception and identification of all elements, but from a skill in selecting 
the fewest most productive cues necessar\' to produce guesses which are right first 
time. The ability to anticipate that which has not been seen, of course, is vital in 
reading, just as the ability to anticipate what has not yet been heard is vital in listening' 
( K. G(X)dman 1 967 }. It foliowed from this mode! that the beginning reader or the poor 
reader would rely mere heavily on ^vphic cues and that the fluent and experienced 
reader would rely more on [^rcdiaion from context and less on graphic cues. 

Although few people would disagree that reading is an interactive process, more 
recent research has suggested thi^t fluent processing of written language relies on rapid 
word recognition rather than ccntext, and that it is \hc poor rcaJcr who needs to rely 
more heavily on context, 'Recent evidence and argument goes against the long-held 
opinion that context aids word recognition and suggc. ts instead that skilled readers are 
content to use rapid , efficient stimulus-driven processes to extract meaning from print' 
Hllis, 19S4.. 

Research in cognitive psychology suggests that efficient readers have an intmial 
Icxiam which they access by rapid and automatic sight recognition. They use context 
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10 construct meaning from words as ihcy rcad> compensate for slow or incomplete 
lexical access to difficult words, to select ironi alternativ e word meanings and to detect 
errors. However, this is very different from using context to prcJicL which is actually 
a rather slow and unnecessarily laborious method of reading, and not always 
successful. This can be shown by the passage below, where Polish words haw been 
inserted thn)ughout the text to simulate- wt)rds the reader does not recognise and 
cannot 'decode\ so that the reader must rely on context for working out words. 



Czytanie, jak thinking, is a zkomplikowany process. When ty mysiisz, ail you 
have to do jest to produkowac the responses from within you. Kiedy you 
read you have to produce responses ktore s§ precisely the ones the author 
pisaT. You hav.e to match twoje mysli do autora. 



It is worth remembering that even if w e am read by using context and minimal visual 
cues, that is not necessarily the w a\' we Jo read. The disadvantage of reading like this 
should be apparent to anyone who has tried H) read a photocopied piece of writing 
where some words were smudged or faint, or st)me letters missing at the end or 
beginning of each line. 



The Developmental Perspective 

The Icanur reader, however, does need to use contexi m the wa\- to becoming a 
proficient reader. It is alst) important to note that children learning to read will pass 
through stages where they use different strategies. The \vici)^cur or pre-reading stage, 
according to Linnea Hhri, is when children learn about print and reading and learn 
the shapes and sounds of mt)st alphabet letters ... and acquire rudimentary awareness 
of sounds in words.' 

The first stage t)f reading is ihe iuiiiul mulmi^orLliroJiw^ stage when they learn 'how 
the spelling systciii represents spoken language', ie the letter-sound system. The two 
predictors of success at this siage are letter-name knowledge and phonemic 
segmentatit)n skill. l:ven at this stage, the better readers look at letters to§uess words 
rather than guess using context. 

In the second stage, ihc fhiony stage, children become faster at decoding unfamiliar 
wt)rds, read known words more easily and fa^ster, and integrate word reading with texi 
comprehension processes. They dexelop the ability to Yead sighi words as rapidiv as 
the\' can name single letters or digits, indicating that sighi words are being processed 
as single units rather than letter by letter.' 

In the third stage, the raklini^ lo hwv stage, they can read well eiH)Ugh 'lo 
comprehend more dilliculi material whose ideas are unfamiliar.' Also at this stage, 
inielligenee is more highly correlaied with reading skill . . . and the amount of reading 
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thai siudcnis do becomes a major determiner of differences thai distinguish good from 
poor readers/ 

Research shows that 'students who have difficulty learning to read are almost always 
deficient in their knowledge about the spelling s\'stem and in their abilitv to read sight 
words effectively' (Khri 1991), 



The Two Routes to Reading 

Uta Frith's model of the acquisition of literacy suggest three stages, which may 
overlap: The lo^o^aphic stage, where words are identified by distinguishing visual 
features; the alphahciic stage, based on phoneme awareness where the letter-sound 
system is mastered; the oriboi^xiphic stage which is based on visual analysis and is 
independent of sound (vSnowling, 1985). 



WRIHEN UNGUAGE PROCESSING (SINGLE WORDS) 
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Researchers ha\'e ideniified two routes of reading, which have been shown lo 
operate independenily; these are the plwnoloi>iad and the vimil routes. The 
phonological or 'mediated' route corresponds to Frith's alphabetic stage: the reader 
'sounds out' the word. The visual or 'immediate' route corresponds to her 
orthographic stage. The diagram on the previous page shows a simplified model ofihe 
reading of single words. It is easy to see that the visual route (from word recognition 
lo meaning) is more direct. 

Using Vv'nKs model it is possible to hypothesize that a reader may 'get stuck' at the 
alphabetic stage and never become skilled in word recognition. Such a reader may 
need lo rely on 'sounding oui\ a slower and less satisfaclorx' route which also impedes 
comprehension because the reader's attention is concentrated on the complex process 
of working out the words rather than constructing and monitoring meaning. 

The following is an attempt to show what it is like lo read by sounding out rather 
than recognising words: 



Wreeding in thiss weigh menes yoo mussed konsentrait on sownding out 
eech ward sow itt wood bee difecult too komprehende a longue 
passudge. 



It is also possible to identify the reader who fails to master the alphabetic stage, and in 
spite of 'leapfrogging' to the orthographic stage, is never able to use the phonological 
route when faced with unfamiliar words or as a monitoring device. Because the letter- 
sound sN'stem is never mastered, knowledge about the spelling system is weak and 
cannot be used cffeclivcly to aid word recognition. 

Some researchers refer to these two types of readers as the 'Phoenician' and the 
'C'.hinese' readers. The 'Phoenician' reader relies 'more heavily than the average reader 
on phonic mediation/ whereas the '(Chinese' reader 'relies heavily on whole-word 
visual identification.' However, 'extreme ('hinese and Phoenician readers are rare 
animals. The normal pattern is for a person lo be good, mediocre or poor at both 
whole-word and phonic processing.' When looking at dyslexic reading styles, 
however, 'we are looking at n laihr not absolute development of differential whole- 
word and phonic recognition skills.Millis, l9S4i. 



The Interactive-Compensatory Model 

Frank Smith and Kenneth (loodman may be seen as proposing a 'top-down' or 
Icmi^uai^r based view of reading, suggesting that readers look for meaning first, 'rather 
than strive to identif\' letters or words* - 1^' Smith. 1978 i. Thus readers would start at 
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ihc 'lop' or higher lc\'cl of meaning and work 'down' to the lower levels ofzivrds and 
Ictios. They proposed this \'iew in response lo the 'bottom up' view that dccoduig is 
central to reading development. This view proposes that readers analyse what they 
read initially at the level of visual features, then letter patterns corresponding to sound 
units and finally word perception, working up to meaning last. Although the 'bottom- 
up' view does not take into account readers' knowledge about language, research has 
shown that the 'top-down' or language-based view does not give an accurate picture 
of the skilled reader's use of rapid word recognition, and that it is inefficient to read 
by prediction. 

More recently, Stanovitch (1980.) and others have proposed an huemctivc- 
compcmauny model, whereby both 'bottom-up' and 'top-down' processes are going on 
simultaneously. According to the interactive view, information from ihe printed page 
is processed 'boltom-up' starling from letters, then words, clause meanings and so on. 
However, the reader also has expectations which act 'top-down' toward lower levels. 
'The essence of the interactive view is that high-level processes constrain low-level 
ones. Stanovitch has pointed out an interesting implication of the interactive view; 
namely, that normal processes at one level can ct)mpensate for deficient processes at 
another level. For exar.ple, if somebody were poor at the low-level skill of word 
identification, they would rely more heavily on high-level factors such as sentence 
context' {Jorm 1983^. 

Stanovitch argues that children do 'use context in a compensator}' manner so that 
when decoding skill is poor, and therefore proceeds slowly, context facilitates 
processing. When decoding becomes automatic and therefore proceeds rapidly, 
context has no effect' (Snowling, 1987). 

Jorm comments that the finding that poor readers 'make greater use of context to aid 
word identification is surprising because . . . they are generally poorer at 
comprehension as well as word identification . . . They are often poorer at predicting 
a missing word on the basis of the preceding context ... I lowever, there is a crucial 
difference between bcin^ able to predict from context and actually making mc of this 
capability. Although normal readers can make better predictions from context, they 
make less use of this skill in word identification. The reason that normal readers rely 
less on context is that they do not have the same need for it because they can identify 
words quite well on the basis of their visual features' (Jorm). The fluent reader uses 
context primarily for error detection and monitoring meaning. The fluent reader 
needs to know if the text being read makes sense and matches expectation; and if it 
does not meet these criteria, whether the fault lies with the author, the mechanism of 
transmission (e.g. a misprint) or the reader . . .' (Philip T Smith). 

*The compensator\- hypothesis is important not only because it gives a description 
of the reading strategies used by ( poor ) readers, but also because ... it may be possible 
10 help (them) to rely more heavih' on those components of the reading process in 
which they are not deficient' (Jorm). 

This means thai the student with weak word recogiiition or decoding skills may 
need to be encouraged lo niake better use of context to predict and monitor their 
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reading. The inlcractivc-compcnsaton' model is thus a useful one not only for 
understanding the reading process, hut also for suggesting strategies to help poor 
readers compensate for their weaknesses. 
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Key May be impaired in readers with visual processing problems. 

May be impaired in readers with auditory processing problems. 

May be impaired in readers with motor processing problems. 



Appendix n 

Fogg's Test of Readability 



Introduction 

A quick and convcnicni meihod of checking levels of reading difficulty of any material 
with 1004- words giving reading age equivalents. It tends, however, to give high 
results so this should be taken into account when determining the level of a text. 

Procedure 

1 . Take any sample of 100 words in complete sentences. 

2. Count the number of sentences by counting the full stops; if the last full sentence 
Slops short of the 100th word, count only the full sentences for this stage. 

3. (^ount the number of words with three or more syllables. Omit capitalised words 
such as names. 

4. Divide the number of sentences into 100; answer = x. 

5. Add the number of words with more than three syllables to your answer, ie x 4 y; 
y being the number of words. 

6. A\ul;iply x 4- y by 0.3 to give an American grade equivalent. 

7. Add 3.0 to your answer to give the equivalent lo an I:ngtish reading age. 

8. I'xample = four complete sentences and nine words with three or more syllables. 



a; 4.100 



b» 25 4 9 = 34 



c> 34 
10.2 



d. 10.2 4 5 = 15.2 



The maicrial has a reading age of c 



> wars. 



Reading Age Level of Materials Based on Fogg Index 
Sample size = ]00 words 

Number of Sentences (N ) 





4 


6 


8 


10 


12 


14 


16 


18 


20 


22 


24 


26 


28 


30 


32 


34 


0 


12,5 


10.0 


8.8 


8.0 


7.5 


7.1 


6.9 


6.7 


6.5 


6.4 


6.3 


6.2 


6.1 


6.0 


5.9 


5.9 


1 


12.8 


10.3 


9.1 


8.3 


7.8 


7.4 


7.2 


7.0 


6.8 


6.7 


6.6 


6.5 


6.4 


6.3 


6.2 


6.2 


2 


13.1 


10.6 


9.4 


8.6 


8.1 


7.7 


7.5 


7.3 


7.1 


7.0 


6.9 


6.8 


6.7 


6.6 


6.5 


6.5 


3 


13.4 


10.9 


9.7 


8.9 


8.4 


8.0 


7.8 


7.6 


7.4 


7.3 


7.2 


7.1 


7.0 


6.9 


6.8 


6.8 


4 


13.7 


11.2 


10.0 


9.2 


8.7 


8.3 


8.1 


7.9 


7.7 


7.6 


7.5 


7.4 


7.3 


7.2 


7.1 


7.1 


5 


14.0 


11.5 


10.3 


9.5 


9.0 


8.6 


8.4 


8.2 


8.0 


7.9 


7.8 


7.7 


7.6 


7.5 


7.4 


7.4 


6 


14.3 


11.8 


10.6 


9.8 


9.3 


8.9 


8.7 


8.5 


8.3 


8.2 


8.1 


8.0 


7.9 


7.8 


7.7 


7.7 


7 


14.6 


12.1 


10.9 


10.1 


9.6 


9.2 


9.0 


8.8 


8.6 


8.5 


8.4 


8.3 


8.2 


8.1 


8.0 


8.0 


8 


14.9 


12.4 


11.2 


10.4 


9.9 


9.5 


9.3 


9.1 


8.9 


8.8 


8.7 


8.6 


8.5 


8.4 


8.3 


8.3 


9 


15.2 


12.7 


11.5 


10.7 


10.2 


9.8 


9.6 


9.4 


9.2 


9.1 


9.0 


8.9 


8.8 


8.7 


8.6 


8.6 


10 


15.5 


13.0 


11.8 


11.0 


10.5 


10.1 


9.9 


9.7 


9.5 


9.4 


9.3 


9.2 


9.1 


9.0 


8.9 


8.9 



R.A. = ().3'1()() + ?i + ? 
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Appendix in 

Reading Selections 



Sclcciii)}! 


Approximalc Level 


Bob 


Basic Literacy 


Mying 


Post Basic Literacy 


First Day at School 


Intermediate Level (pre (K'SL » 


The Amazon Rainlbrcsi 


Medium '(ICSH,. 


(^humlcy 


Medium iGC'Slii 


liarlhquakc 


Medium! Post (JCSL; 


Hooliganism 


Medium (Post GCSLi 



pA-ercsi Ad\anced 



Bob 

When Bob grew up he was just the same. I kept hoping that he would 
begin to act like a normal person. He didn't. As he got older he got more 
odd, more crazy. 

Bob spent most of his time going from job to job Sometimes he 
would stick at a job for a few weeks. Sometimes he left after a few days. 
No one can live like that for long. You have to get a proper job. You need 
money to live. 

When Bob was very hard up I used to give him a bit of money. Not 
much. Just a few pounds to keep him going. I felt sorry for him. Bob 
wasn't like other people. He didn't fit in. He wasn't a layabout. Not 
really. He was a bit mad. He couldn't help it. He was born that way. 
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Anyway, Bob was my friend. I had to help him. He didn't have many 
friends. I was the only person he could go to when he was in trouble. 

There was one thing that Bob really loved doing. He ioved painting. I 
don't know much about painting. I was never any good at drawing or 
painting, but I could lei! that Bob was good. 

He did lots of paintings. He didn't ever sell them. He didn't make any 
money out of them. But they were good paintings. Bob put a lot of 
feeling into them. When I looked at those paintings I felt as if I could 
understand what was going on in Bob's mind. The paintings seemed to 
be part of him. 

He always did paintings of places. Not real places. Just places he 
made up. Hills covered with trees. Fields of yellow corn. Yellow corn in 
the sunshine. Places like that. They were all in Bob's mind. He had never 
been to a place like that. He lived in the town and he didn't have the cash 
to go on holiday. 

From 'The Ear' by Anita Jackson, reproduced by kind permission of Stanley Thomes Publishers Ltd 



Comprehension - Bob 

1 . nc^cribe. in nuich dciaii \ ou can remember, ihc passage you ha\ e iu^i read. 



ERLC 



2. W'hai happened u> Bob as he gtM older? 

?. W'hai did Btib do abiiui a job? 

4. \\"h\ did iheaiiihor leel M>rr\ InrBob? 

?. W'hai did ihe aiiihor ihink was izood aboiH BoKn painiingN? 

6. W'hai did B(^b paini? 

7. W hai di^ you ihink Bob iht^iiLih: -KiuimoneN? 

71 



Flying 

Afraid of flying? Well - yes and no, I suppose. I've been in a lot of 
dangerous situations, of course. Over Bolivia, for example. I was 
working for a small airline, and we carried just about everything, 
animals, whiskey, dynamite, and, of course, people. There were times 
when I felt I was flying a bomb, not a plane. Once, I was taking dynamite 
to the mines. Dynamite! Man, I have never seen so much. They had even 
put some on the floor right next to me. I was certainly nervous on that 
trip. Well, I was flying over mountains v^/hen suddenly the engine 
stopped. That time I landed without the plane. I got down all right, but I 
was hurt. I was lying there for about four days before they found me. 
They told me later that they had almost given me up for dead. Anyway, 
they got me back to hospital, and three months later I was flying again. 
No, Tm not afraid of flying. But there's a lot to worry about as pilot. 

You know, flying the big planes over here in Europe isn't really less 
dangerous than flying those small planes in Bolivia. Near the airports 
there's such a lot of traffic. Only last week, i had just flown over from 
New York and was landing at Frankfurt airport. Suddenly I saw a small 
plane in front of me. It was crossing the airport - right in front of me. 
There's nothing you can do then, at 150mph. Anyway, I was lucky that 
time. I hadn't been able to move a finger! 

Source unknown 
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Comprehension - Flying 

I, Describe, in as much detail as possible ihe passage you have jusi read. 



2. W hen he worked in Bolivia, whai sort of things did ihey carr\ ? 



3. Where did ihe\ piu ihe dx naniile? 



4. W hai happened ihe lime ihe engine of his plane slopped? 



5. I low h)ng was ii before he was found? 



6. Was Hying in liurope less dangerous ihan in B(^li\'ia? 



7. Whai happened ai ihe hYankfurl Airpori? 



S. Is ihis piloi afraid of Hying? 



First Day at School 

I can remember my first day at the infant school quite well. My mother 
took me down to the gate of the school, big black iron gates with rust 
flaking off the bars. There was a huge cedar tree in the grounds, which 
was propped up by a pair of wooden telegraph poles. I never went too 
close to it then because I was never quite sure whether telegraph poles 
were very strong. As we went in, we were greeted by a smell of clay, paint 
and plimsolls, and earlier I had asked my mother vyhat the rubber toe- 
caps were for. She said that they were to protect your feet. So as I went 
Into school, I kicked the door frame as hard as I could and discovered to 
my distaste that they didn't really at all. 

Later on, I was taken, with my mother, to seethe Headmistress as were 
all newcomers. Looking out of the window, I saw what I thought was a 
walking stick on the roof. It turned out to be the top end of a fire-escape 
ladder. 

Then my mother went home and I was taken irito a classroom with lots 
of other little boys and girls, all engaged in painting things or doi. ig things 
in the sand-pit, or knocking down other people's brick buildings. I found 
a wooden set of farm animals, and broke the donkey. Our classroom had 
large windows, with strange things outside. These were The Apparatus' 
which we were to climb on during P.E. 

The teacher was a friendly person who showed us where things were 
and where to get milk. I hated milk. Once I was forced to drink it, or rather 
the teacher left me the milk with a quarter of an hour to get rid of it. It 
ended up being poured in the sand-pit. 

When it was dinner-time, everyone went home except some of the 
boys and me. I went off to the dining-hall with the others. We had to go 
up a sloping corridor called The Link' and through a place where there is 
a notice displayed: This is the Quiet Part of the School', and then into the 
dining-hall. There were rows and rows of trestle-tables and benches. 
There was a ghastly smell of school dinner type stew and cleaning polish . 

After dinner, we did some spelling, and I got my question right which 
made me most pleased with myself. My mother turned up in the 
dooPA^ay, and I explained to her that plimsolls do not protect your feet, 
that there was a walking-stick on the roof, and I got about twelve 
questions right. On the way home I was a dustman because I had my cap 
on just like dustmen do (back to front). I was proud to be a schoolboy. 

Source unknown 
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Comprehension - First Day at School 

1. Describe, in as much detail as you can rememher, ihe passage you have jusi read. 



2. Describe ihe gales of ihe school . 



3. W'hai did the bov's nioiher lell him ihe rubber loe caps on his plimsolls were for? 



4. W'haf s ihe fir^i ihing ihe bo\- did in ihe classroom? 



5. How did he leel aboul drinking his milk? 



6. Where did he eai dinner? W'hai did he have? 



7. W'hai happened during spelling? 



S. On ihe way home, how did he preiend he was a dusinian? 



The Amazon Rainforest 



My speciality is insects. Ever since I was a boy I was fascinated by 
insects. A colourful and pretty beetle called 'joanina' (ladybird) was my 
favourite. I used to capture and collect them. That early boyhood love 
explains why I chose to become an entomologist, which is a person 
who siudies insects. 

As I enjoy catching insects and studying how they live, I'm lucky to be 
v^orking in the rich Amazon rainforest where about one-third of the 
world's million or so species of insects live. Because there's a shortage 
of entomologists in the world, a complete study of the Amazon insects 
has yet to be done. We still have lots to learn, but our time is running out. 

Some scientists say that in a few years time, the forests and jungles 
of the Amazon region will no longer exist, because they are being so 
rapidly destroyed by men who are building roads and housing 
settlements with no thought of protecting the natural habitat. 

i am one of a group of about 250 scientists from many parts of the 
world who work together with Brazilians to research and study the 
fauna and flora of the Amazon. 

A few years ago, when 1 was working for an examination, I had to 
observe communities of insects inside the rainforest. 1 found an old 
abandoned farm house near a stream and spent one week every month 
for a whole year working there. 1 gathered insects, including 
microscopic ones, from the rocks, tree trunks, fallen leaves, water and 
sand. Sometimes I had to dive into the streams with a mask and snorkel 
to find certain species. 

One night in this lonely place in the dark jungle, there was a big storm 
with thunder and lightning. For the first time in my life I was really 
scared. I felt totally powerless and began to understand why the 
Indians, who live in the forest, feared these forces of nature and treated 
them like gods. 



Source unknown 



Comprehension - The Amazon Rainforest 

I . Describe, in as much deiail as you can remember, ihe passage you have jusi read. 



2. W'hai is the author's job?. 



3. W'hal was his lavouriie inseci when he was a boy? 



4. Where does he work? 



5. I low many species oi* in :ecis are there in ihe world? 



6. \\"hy do some scieniisis ihink the Amaxon ramlbresi will soon no longer exist? 



7. Where did he stay when he was working Ibr an examination? 



S. What ei'feci did being alone in tlie jungle storm have on him? 
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Chumley 

Chumley was a full-grown chimpanzee. His owner, a District Officer, was 
finding the ape's large size rather awkward and he wanted to send him to 
London Zoo as a present, so that he could visit the animal when he was 
back in England on leave. He wrote asking us if we would mind taking 
Chumley back with us when we left and depositing him at his new home 
in London and we replied that we would not mind at all. 

He arrived in the back of a small van, seated sedately in a huge crate. 
When the doors of this crate were opened and Chumley stepped out with 
all the ease and self-confidence of a film star, I was considerably shaken, 
for, standing on his bow legs in a normal slouching chimp position, he 
came up to my waist, and if he had straightened up, his head would have 
been on a level with my chest. He had huge arms, and must have 
measured at least twice my measurements round his hairy chest. Owing 
to bad tooth growth both sides of his face were swollen out of all 
proportion, and this ga*'e him a weird pugilistic look. His eyes were small, 
deep-set, and intelligent. The top of his head was nearly bald owing, I 
discovered later, to his habit of sitting and rubbing the palm of his hand 
backward across his head, an exercise which seemed to afford him 
much pleasure and which he persisted in until the the top of his skull was 
quite devoid of hair. This was no young chimp as I had expected, but a 
veteran of about eight or nine years old, fully mature, strong as a powerful 
man, and to judge by his expression, with considerable experience of life. 
Although he was not exactly a nice chimp to look at (I had seen more 
handsome), he certainly had a striking personality: it hit you as soon as 
you set eyes on him. His little eyes looked at you with great intelligence 
and there seemed to be a glitter of ironic laughter in their depths that 
made you feel uncomfortable. 

1 sat down opposite him and produced a packet of cigarettes. As I was 
selecting, one long black arm was stretched across the table, and 
Chumley grunted in delight. Wondering what he would do, I handed him 
a cigarette, and to my astonishment he put it carefully in the corner of his 
mouth. I lit my smoke and handed him the matches thinking that this 
would fool him. He opened the box, took out a match, struck it, lit his 
cigarette, threw the matches down on the table, crossed his legs again 
and lay back in his chair inhaling thankfully and blowing clouds of smoke 
out of his nose. 

from 'The Overloaded Ark' by Gerald Durrell. reproduced by kind permission of Faber <S Faber Ltd 
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Comprehension - Chmnley 

1. Describe, in as much detail as you can rcmcmhcr. ihc passage you have jusi read. 



2. Whore was C^hunilcy being scni? Why? 



3. Describe C'humley physically. 



4. Describe (!humley\ personality. 



5. Why was ( >huniley bald? 



6. I low old was he? 



7. Describe ihe incident wiih the cigareltes. 



X. Whai things dbm\ (>humley surprised ihe aulhur? 



Earthquake 

The earthquake had done little to clear the air. It vms as hot as ever. In the 
animal world there seemed some strange commotion, as if they had wind 
of something. The usual lizards and mosquitoes were still absent; but in 
their place the earth's most horrid progeny, creatures of darkness, 
sought the open; land-crabs wandered about aimlessly, angrily twiddling 
their claws; and the ground seemed almost alive with red ants and 
cockroaches. Up on the roof the pigeons v;ere gathered, talking to each 
other fearfully. 

It was the custom that, whenever their father had been to St. Anne's, 
John and Emily should run out to meet him, and ride back with him, one 
perched on each of his stirrups. 

That Sunday evening they ran out as soon as they saw him coming, in 
spite of the thunderstorm that by now was clattering over their heads - 
and not only over their heads either, for in the tropics a thunderstorm is 
not a remote affair up in the sky, as it is in England, but it is all round you; 
lightning plays ducks and drakes across the water, bounds from tree to 
tree, bounces about the ground, while the thunder seems to proceed 
from violent explosions in your own very core. 

*Go back! Go back, you damned little fools!', he yelled furiously; 'Get 
into the house!' 

They stopped, aghast; and began to realise that after all it was a storm 
of more than usual violence. They discovered that they were drenched to 
the skin - must have been the moment they left the house. The lightning 
kept up a continuous blaze; it was playing about their father's very 
stirrup-irons and all of a sudden they realised he was afraid. They fled to 
the house, shocked to the heart and he was in the house almost as soon 
as they were. Mrs Thornton rushed out: 

'My dear, I'm so glad . . 

'I've never seen such a storm! Why on earth did you let the children 
come out?' 

I never dreamt they would be so silly! and all the time I was thinking - 
but thank Heaven you*re back!' 
1 think the worst is over now'. 

Perhaps it was; but all through supper the lightning shone almost 
without flickering. And John and Emily could hardly eat; the memory of 
that momentary look on their father's face haunted them. 

Source unknov/n 



Comprehension - Earthquake 

1 . Describe, in as much detail as you remember, the passage you have jusi read. 



2. W'hai had happened as a result of ihc earthquake? 



3. I low were ihc animaK affected? 



4. Where doc> the sic.!\ lake place!' 



5. What are the children's names? 



6. \\*h\- was iheir father an^ry? 



7. 1 low was this storm different from oihers? 



X. What scared the children most? 



Hooliganism 

Undoubtedly the most damaging aspect our our football at the moment 
is hooliganism. Other facets of the matter may be debated; this violence 
is solely harmful. Mr Dennis Follows, when he was secretary of the 
Football Association, diagnosed it accurately when he advocated the 
banning of spectators under the age of eighteen from football grounds. 

His idea was rejected for valid human reasons. Saturday has replaced 
the old Sunday morning as the working man's time of glory. The football 
match, core of Saturday, is, for many orderly youthful citizens as well as 
the unruly, the compensation for a week of monotonous, depressing 
work and, often, dispiriting family life. Mr Follows identified the 
specifically disruptive adolescent element. 

On the other hand, many of his critics appeared to think that the 
youngsters in question were simply football followers enthusiastically 
supporting their own teams. If that were the whole matter it would be 
relatively easy to adjust; but it is not. Apparently it is not generally realized 
that many of these young men drink heavily on their football match 'day 
cut'. The youngest of them - quite early teenagers - can be seen buying 
drink in the public-houses near many of the large grounds; it is simpler, 
safer, and more profitable for publicans to serve them than to ask their 
age or refuse. It may be accepted from one who has now twice been 
forced to defend himself against their mindless violence, that a mob of 
drunken fifteen or sixteen-year- olds is frighteningly illogical, 
unpredictable, and potentially violent. 

A significant statistic of public reaction shows that in a recent year 
Boxing Day attendances at League matches were 300,000 lower than in 
the previous year. This, on a fine day for the season, could not be 
explained away by the postponement of one Second and one Fourth 
Division match, the general quality of play, or competition from 
television. 

The effect of hooliganism is almost certainly wider than has generally 
been accepted. It is not limited to driving away spectators who used to 
watch from the terraces, who are not prepared to take the risk of violence 
there, but cannot afford grandstand seats. It is increasingly clear that a 
considerable number of people, who used to travel by train to 'their' 
team's away matches or from areas without first-class football, no longer 
do so because of the atmosphere created by young supporters in trains 
and at railway stations. 

Source unknown 



Comprehension - Hooliganism 

1 . Describe, in as much detail as you remember, ihe passage you have jusi read. 



I. Who is, or was, Dennis Follows? 



3. W'hai did he advocaie? 



4. Why was his idea rejccied? 



5. What is ihc problem? 



6. Why don'i publicans refuse lo serve ihe young men? 



Whai is public reaction [o hooliganism?. 



S. Whai siaiisiic d(K^ ihc .mhor qucner 



Whai oihcr cflccis ol' hooliganism have there been? 



iSl 



Everest 

The rarefied air surrounding the upper part of Everest, or any other of the 
big peaks, obviously makes movement, even over easy ground, much 
more difficult. Lack of oxygen also slows down and blurs the mental 
processes. Beyond a certain point life itself is no longer possible. On the 
other hand, it is now sufficiently proved that the ill-effects of altitude on 
the climber may at least be retarded by a careful regimen of what we call 
acclimatization, a gradual getting used to increased height over a certain 
period of time. Individual performances on a mountain naturally vary but 
it may be said that those among us who are best adapted to climb high 
mountains, provided they follow this policy of gradualness, can reach an 
altitude of at least 21 ,000 feet and remain there without serious detriment 
- at any rate long enough to make a supreme fina' effort to reach a higher 
point, provided it is not too far above. 

Trouble begins above that height, which is one main reason why the 
really high peaks - those of 26,000 feet and over - are in a different 
category of difficulty from any lesser ones. The policy of gradualness 
breaks down, for the muscle tissues begin to deteriorate fairly rapidly and 
the climber's resistance to cold, his fortitude in the face of wind and 
weather, are weakened. He tends to lose the promptings of appetite and 
thirst and he is denied the relaxation of normal sleep. In fact, from about 
21 ,000 feet onwards, he really needs greatly to speed up the rate of his 
progress and employ 'rush' tactics. But this he cannot do. On the 
contrary, he is increasingly handicapped by the height as he climbs and 
his progress becomes painfully slow; the mental effort, like the physical, 
is infinitely greater. If this is true of easy ground, it is the more so when 
difficulties arise, even minor ones which would not deter a moderate 
performer at a lower height. A slight change of gradient may be a straw 
which will break the camel's back. Considering that Everest is over 
29,000 feet and that some 8,000 feet have to be climbed above this 
established level of successful acclimatization, one aspect of our 
problem, which also played an important part in defeating former 
expeditions, becomes clear. 

from 'The Ascent of Everest' by Sir Johr) Hur\t, reproduced by kind permission of Hodder & 

Stoughton Ltd 



Comprehension - Everest 

1. Describe, in as much detail as you can remember, the passage you have jusi read. 



2. Why is mowmcn! on the upper pan olMveresi niorc difllculi? 



3. What is acclimaiizaiion? 



4. Why docs a climber acclimatize himsell? 



5. At what height does trouble begin for a climber? 



6. What happens to a climber beyond this height? 



7. What should a climber do lo achieve ihe climb? 



S. What explanalion does ihe author give lor why former expediuons have been 
defeated? 



Appendix IV 



The InegularWoxd List 



ache 


placebo 


debt 


facade 


psalm 


gauche 


chord 


banal 


bouquet 


deny 


heir 


equivocal 


aisle 


quadruped 


subtle 


nausea 


superfluous 


naive 


zealot 


thyme 


aeon 


courteous 


gaoled 


hiatus 


gist 


simile 


rarefy 


procreate 


cellist 


gouge 
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The Long Regular Word List 




adventurously 


chitterling 


individual 


herpetolog}^ 


uninterested 


fleeringly 


experimenter 


huckaback 


apprehensive 


intertergal 


indiscovcrablc 


tipularian 


manufactured 


gressorial 


organisations 


pegmatitic 


particularly 


hectographic 


masterpiece 


shibboleth 



ERIC 



The Snowling Graded Nonwcrd Reading Test (Revised Pilot Vexsion) 



Name 



Practice Samples 

fbr 



\m 

hin 

One-syllable items 

1. mosp 

2. kisp 

3. dram 

4. prab 

5. sted 



Two-syllable items 

1. hinshink 

2. molsmil 

3. nolcrid 

4. twamket 

5. sianseri 

Observations 



Score 

One syllable 
'l\vo syllable 



mot 
kib 



6. gromp 

7. snid . 

8. hasi .. 

9. trolb . 

10. iwesk 



6. tegwop .. 

7. balras ... 

8. chamgalp 

9. kipthirin 

10. sloskon . 
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Appendix V 

Spelling Dictation Example 



Diagnostic Three 

(may be suitable for children in Year 5 - P5 in Scotland) 

One night my friend woke me, saying, 'Would you enjoy a trial run in my new 
helicopter?' I had scarcely scrambled into my iracksuit before we were away. 
The lights of the city glowed beneath, and the stars shone above. I was 
beginning to wonder about our destination. Then I caught sight of the spinning 
knife edge and the surface of a flying cer whistling round. We dodged 
skilfully in order to avoid an accident, jur relief, the spacecraft regained 
height and we sank down to earth. I woke in my comfortable bed w^hich I had 
never actually left. 

fnm 'Sptilhm in Comcxf by Murf^arci Peici's and Brif^d Smiik, nfroduad by kind pmnission of XbliR- 

SlilSOS Publishinii Compuny Ud. 



Appendix VI 

Advanced Spelling List 



intelligible 


temporarily 


innumerable 


curiosity 


uneonscionable 


convenience 


antecedent 


conveyance 


acquittal 


abstinence 


occurrence 


catastrophe 


sarcasm 


beneficial 


righteous 


luxuriate 


illustration 


typhoid 


triumph 


pageant 


deprecate 


intrusion 


personnel 


visibility 


compensator\' 


tyrannical 


courtesy 


remunerative 
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